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E had come to be called 
“ Fearless” because of his 
strength and bravery ; his real 
name was Martin Régereau. 
He was a tall, stout young 
fellow, with plump, rosy cheeks, 
light blue, tender eyes, and blonde hair, cut 
very short, descending in three regular points 
on a forehead as white as that of a woman. 
His robust shoulders, broad without heavi- 
ness, revealed a force about which opinion 
had long been settled in the village of 
Aisements. When he passed along the 
street, strangers from the country, who did 
not knoW him, said :— 

“ That’s a strong young fellow !’ 

“That's Martin Régereau. There’s not a 
lad in the Ardennes ‘who can throw him in a 
wrestling bout. One day Farmer Vial’s bull 
rushed furiously at little Céline. Martin took 
him by the horns, and compelled him to 
back, step by step, with iis muzzle between 
his hoofs, into the stable, roaring savagely all 
the time. At the last fair of Saint-Nicholas 
he laid a wager with the young fellows of 
Lannoy, Dommery, and Bellevue that, with 
twenty strokes of an axe, he would cut down 
a fifteen-year-old poplar.” 

“And he won his bet ?” 

“At the fifteenth stroke the poplar crack 
bent, then came crashing down. Ah, Martin 
Régereau is as strong as thunder, monsieur— 
and yet timid as a sheep.” 

Timid he was to a degree that nobody 
could understand. He was turned thirty-two 
in 1870, and he had never talked of getting 
married, though the forty or fifty thousand 
francs left him by his father assured him an 
independent position, and permitted him to 
aspire to the hand of the richest girl in the 
county. Why did he not marry? The 
question was debated in Aisements ; but 
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when ‘anybody broached the subject to 
Martin he blushed to the roots of his hair, 
and turned the conversation into a jest. 

He had received some education at the 
school at Charville ; but function or calling 
he had none. Fully occupied in doing 
nothing, he passed his life in rendering 
services to others, never asking any for him- 
self. When his neighbours needed help, he 
was ever ready to aid them. Carelessness 
was in his life, not -idleness — carelessness 
content with itself, and always free from 
egotism. 

His home was a little cottage, surrounded 
by a big garden, on the outskirts of Aise- 
ments, whence he could see the roofs of the 
farm-inn of Mazures, belonging to Daddy 
Vial. He spent his life in raking the some- 
what too symmetrical paths of his garden and 
lovingly tending the flowers with which the 
beds were filled without much order. To 
see him slouching about, his great, gentle 
head bent upon one of his broad shoulders, 
he might have been taken for a man living in 
the clouds, or for a misanthrope heedless of 
the things about him; he was neither the 
one nor the other, neither gay nor sad: he 
was living peaceably without thinking, that 
was all. He was a miser in regard to the 
riches of his garden ; one person only might 
plunder it without reproof: it was Céline 
Vial, the daughter of the farmer of Mazures. 
She was twenty years of age, and his god- 
daughter. 

He loved Céline ; he had long loved her. 
She was small and weak, and her weakness 
drew her towards him. She had no suspicion 
of this, and whenever she happened to look 
him in the face, he cast down his eyes, 
embarrassed by her childlike simplicity of 
bearing. He was twelve years older than 
she : was their union possible ? Would it not 
be laughed at in the village ? 
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It was a love tender and persistent, a con- 
stant idea that was a part of his aimless life. 
At the school where he had received such 
education as he had he had learned to play 
the harmonium, and on Sundays he played 
the organ in the church at Aisements: when 
he studied at home the religious pieces he 
was to execute, he could see from his window, 
going and coming at Mazures, his little 


Céline, with her bare arms, her streaming 
hair, and her apron over her tucked-up skirt. 


Then he would remain for hours contem- 
plating her. 

One day, in the month of May, 1870, he 
put on his overcoat, clapped his broad- 
brimmed straw hat on the edge of his ear, 
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The sun was setting, and the rays from its 
hidden disc rose redly from behind the 
sombre line formed on the horizon by the 
forest of Ardennes. The farm hands were 
returning to Mazures as he came near. 
Daddy Vial was taking the horse out of a 
waggon, and, on catching sight of him, called 
out :— 

“Come on quickly and hear the news!” 

News? What had happened at Mazures 
to make the farmer so joyous? Released 
from the waggon the horse went off to his 
stable without guidance, and Daddy Vial, 
taking Martin’s arm, hurried him into the big 
room of the inn, where Céline was getting 
supper ready. As soon as she saw Martin, 


“WHAT IS THE NEWS YOU HAVE TO TELL ME?’ 


and set off for the farm, resolved not to 
return home before he had declared himself 
frankly. The situation weighed upon him ; 
and then, Céline was of an age to marry, 
though she did not appear to think about the 
matter. Daddy Vial had thought about it, 
however, and the names of several young 
farmers in easy circumstances had _ been 
suggested to him. Hitherto he had done 
nothing, but the subject had now become 
pressing. Martin’s heart, as he went along, 
felt as if it were being crushed in a vice ; the 
blood mounted throbbingly to his head, 


she blushed and ran out; which made her 
father laugh gaily. 

“ What is the news you have to tell me?” 
asked Martin, a feeling of vague uneasiness 
coming upon him. 

“ Do you know Bénoit Bret ?” 

“Yes. He is the son of a farmer at 
Dommery.” 

“Well, I’m 
Bénoit Bret.” 

Martin looked at Daddy Vial with a quiver- 
ing eye. Fora moment he thought the old 
man was joking him—had guessed that he 


going to marry Céline to 
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loved Céline, and was putting him through a 
sort of trial. The sudden flight of Céline 
confirmed him in this idea. 

“Yes,” Vial continued ; “we are going to 
marry her to Bénoit Bret. It is a very good 
match, and Céline is content.” 

The farmer spoke so seriously, that it was 
quite impossible to misunderstand him a 
second time. 

“ Ah! Céline is content,” repeated Martin, 
without knowing what he was saying. 

The blow was a hard one. He trembled 
from head to foot, and his kind face became 
white. Even while he tried to smile, a sob 
rose in his throat. 

“This marriage does not displease you, 
lad, does it? I shall be glad to have your 
advice. Céline is very fond of you; you 
have rights over her, as her godfather, and I 
would not dispose of her life against your 
wishes.” 

“Oh! so long as Céline is content——” 
replied Martin, who felt his reason deserting 
him. 

At that moment Céline returned. Fearless 
was strongly inclined to fly, but his feet were 
nailed to the floor. The young girl came to him. 

“ He has told you, godfather?” she asked. 

** Yes—he has told me.” 

“ And you don’t object ?” 

“‘ Not since—you are content.” 

“And at the wedding mass you will play 
for us some beautiful music on the organ in 
the church ?” 

“Oh, yes !—as much as you wish for.” 

She threw her arms about his neck and 
gave him a sounding kiss on either cheek, 
laughing gaily. 

He stood half-dazed, half-deafened, as by 
the hum of a distant waterfall. They pressed 
him to remain for supper; but he quitted 
the farm on the first pretext that came into 
his head. He gazed on his house, his garden, 
his flowers, thinking of nothing. Within 
himself he felt a great, painful void. He felt 
stifled. If he could only have wept! 

At the end of the month of June the 
wedding took place. The church was full, 
and, from the height of his organ, resting on 
the balustrade, Martin Régereau sadly beheld 
his happiness pass away from him. His blue 
and somewhat vague eyes wandered distraught 
from the benches to the altar, and from the 
altar to the chairs of the newly married pair. 
Céline, blushing and smiling under her great 
white veil, was beautiful. As to Bénoit Bret, 
his wide, round shoulders went near to 
splitting the back of his new coat, and Martin 
remarked that, after kneeling, he never failed 
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to dust his knees carefully with a big hand- 
kerchief which he drew from one of his 
trousers-pockets. 

He had played—death in his heart—wish- 
ing to the end to please his little Céline, but 
it was too much. He could bear no more. 
He wanted to descend, leaving them there. 
He could be spared —he was no longer 
necessary. 

Bénoit Bret and Céline approached the 
altar. The old woman who worked the 
organ bellows gave the first impulsion. 
Martin seated himself mechanically and ran 
his fingers over the keyboard. The organ 
rumbled. In front of him his sloping glass 
reflected the bride and bridegroom before 
the priest, with the large veil spread over their 
heads by the witnesses. The flood of organ 
notes filled the church. He played with 
eyelids close pressed, to keep two great tears 
from falling. What music he was playing he 
knew not. 

Suddenly appeals came from below ; cries, 
murmurs mounted from the church floor. 
The old organ-blower stopped, and Martin, 
opening his eyes, seemed to waken from sleep. 
In the narrow stairway leading to the organ 
he heard voices growing louder and louder, 
and presently two or three young persons 
hurriedly and irritatedly burst into the organ- 
loft. 

“ Are you mad, Martin?” 

“Why?” 

“Céline has nearly fainted ! 
to play such music on a wedding-day !’ 

“What have I played?” asked Martin, 
gently. 

“What ! 


A new idea 


? 


Don’t you know that you have 
been playing the Dees irae?” 

And they hurried down the stairs, shrug- 
ging their shoulders and declaring that Martin 
was madder than ever. 


II. 


Two months later the Prussians were in the 
heart of France, and the army beating a 
retreat towards the fatal triangle of Sedan. 
Anxiety reigned in the village. The villagers 
went abroad from their homes as little as 
possible, and when they spoke to one 
another despair was in the words they 
exchanged, as it were in secret, under the 
eyes of the Prussians ; distress was stamped 
on the faces of all. They bewailed their 
helplessness ; but sometimes there were out- 
bursts of rage, and five or six—Fearless 
always amongst them—would ambush them- 
selves in the woods and kill the Germans on 
their pillaging excursions. 
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September and October passed. From 
time to time Martin disappeared for several 
days, until, some morning, he was seen stand- 
ing at the door of his cottage with his arms 
calmly crossed upon his chest, watching, 
with his mild eyes, the movements of the 
Prussians in the village. These disappear- 
ances were—it was noticed by the inhabitants 
—followed by the absence of two or three 
soldiers, who were no more seen until they 
were found by accident in a ditch, at a 
corner of the forest. 

One morning in November, the people of 
Aisements remarked an unusual agitation 
amongst the enemy: they were talking and 
gesticulating furiously. Some who under- 
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on which both blood and hair had been found. 
Bénoit and the Farmer Vial, on being arrested, 
had confessed that, in a quarrel, they had 
killed the two Prussians at the moment when 
they had surprised them stealing ; and that 
they had dragged the bodies to the pit, 
two hundred yards from the farm. 

They were condemned to be shot—the 
execution to take place the next day. This 
news had spread consternation through the 
village. In the afternoon Martin Régereau, 
with a bleeding heart, was thinking of Céline’s 
despair, when the poor girl rushed wildly 
into his house, and threw herself, sobbing, 
into his arms. He tenderly seated her, and 
tried to calm her ; but she was seized with a 


‘yoU WILL NOT LET THEM KILL MY FATHER?” 


stood a few words of German made out 
that it was a question of a Bavarian sergeant 
and a soldier who had been found dead in a 
marl-pit. 

Then a rumour spread with the rapidity of 
lightning. ‘Traces of blood had guided the 
comrades of the two soldiers from the marl-pit 
to Mazures. A search had been made which 
led to the discovery of a hatchet and a bill- 
hook—which had been imperfectly washed— 


fit of hysterics, clinging to him with all her 
strength, and shrieking and writhing in his 
arms. 

“ Martin—Martin, you will not let them 


kill my father?” she cried. ‘“ You will save 
them both? You cannot remain calmly in 
your house while they are being assassinated 
at Mazures—from here you will hear the 
reports of the rifles! My God! My God! 
Godfather, you are so strong; so clever! 
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There must be some way—I know not what. 
Invent it ; invent it; I have no head for such 
things. You will try—you will try—will you 
not? Your little Céline, of whom you are 
so fond, for whom you sacrifice all your most 
beautiful flowers—it will be her death! Tell 
me, Martin, that you will try and do some- 
thing ?” 

And she sobbed, hanging to his neck, 
while his heart swelled to bursting at sight 
of her tears. 

“Yes, I promise you, Céline, I promise 
you,” he murmured. “If I can save your 
father—and Bénoit,” he said, hesitatingly, “I 
will give them back to you. Don’t despair. 
I don’t know what I can do, but I'll think 
until I can form some plan. Where are 
they ?” 

“In the cellar—bound with cords about 
their legs and arms. There is a post of 
twenty men at Mazures, and the captain in 
command of the detachment lodges at the 
farm.” 

Régereau thought for awhile. 

“There are two hundred men at Aise- 
ments,” he said, after some minutes’ reflection. 
“What is to be done?” 

Céline saw that he was perplexed. 

“You will save them, godfather?” she 
cried, with re-awakened terror. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, agonized by the 
beloved one. “But don’t 
Go back to 
Mazures. Take courage—and, above all, 
don’t try to see your father, and don’t commit 
any imprudence.” 

She left him. 

Régereau at once abandoned his house 
to the Prussians whom he was lodging, and 
went from wine-shop to wine-shop, strolling 
negligently with his hands in his pockets, his 
head bent on one shoulder, and his cap on 
his ear. He entered four or five houses— 
remaining in each a few minutes—then 
strolled away, appearing as indifferent as 
ever, his nose in the air. He had arranged 
a meeting with a dozen woodmen and work- 
men employed by the wheelwright Reboux. 
Then, without returning home, he went to 
the wood of La Kerpine, two kilometres 
from the farm of Mazures, which was itself 
separated from Aisements by Bord-de-l’Eau 
meadow, some two or three hundred métres 
wide. 

At nightfall, the woodmen and _ wheel- 
wrights called together by Martin quitted 
the village, climbing over the hedges, slipping 
through the underwood, following the course 
of the field-side ditches, and screening them- 


despair of his 
stay here any longer, Céline. 
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selves from ovservation in all the hollows of 
the ground. They reached the fr/ids, then 
the wood of La Kerpine, where Régereau 
was watching for them. Under their work- 
men’s blouses of blue linen they had con- 
cealed hatchets, some of them having pistols 
besides. 

They set out, moving separately and a 
long way apart from each other, and using all 
possible precautions. Fortunately, the sky 
was thickly covered with clouds, and the night 
was very dark. 

Behind the farm there was a large orchard 
extending to the outbuildings. On reaching 
the orchard they stopped, re-assembled, and 
conferred together, crouching behind a hedge. 

It was agreed that Martin should enter the 
farm-inn alone. How he was to do it, how 
he was to overcome the suspicions of the 
Prussians, he did not know. Circumstances 
must guide him. The others were to wait, 
ready for any event, and to dash forward as 
soon as they heard the signal which Martin 
would give —by breaking one of the windows. 

There was a sentinel before the inn door, 
another before the cellar, a third and a fourth 
guarding the path leading to the farm. From 
the place where they were crouching, Martin 
and his companions could hear the regular 
and heavy tread of the soldiers in the still- 
ness of the night. 

Martin advanced, but he had not gone a 
hundred paces before he heard the rough 
voice of the Prussian sentinel, demanding :— 

“ Werda ?” 

In the three months during which the 
Prussians had been cantoned at Aisements 
he had learned enough German to make 
himself understood. He replied to the 
sentry the word “Friend”; adding that 
he belonged to the village. The Prussian 
levelled his rifle at him as he approached, 
and, in this way, Fearless in front of him, 
conducted him to the farm. 

Fifteen soldiers were seated about the table 
in the big room which served for the common 
room both of the farm and the inn; all were 
drinking or playing at cards. By the wide 
hearth, an officer, enveloped in his heavy 
black cloak, was extended on a sort of camp 
bed ; further on, in the shadow made by the 
projecting fire-place, Céline sat buried in an 
old chair; waiting, listening for the least 
sound coming from without. 

When he entered, she started involuntarily, 
but instantly repressed the movement. The 
soldiers had raised their heads, and one of 
them, a sergeant, advanced towards him. 
There was an exchange of words between 
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“werpa? ™ 


him and the sentry, who stood stiffly, with 


grounded arm, by the door. The officer had 
not taken any notice of what. was passing. 
Dismissed by the sergeant, the sentry 
presently shouldered his rifle and pivoted on 
his heels, and quitted the room as mechani- 
cally as if his legs were moved by springs. 
The sergeant, who spoke French, then 
demanded explanation of Régereau. 

Fearless, quite calmly, replied that one of 
his uncles was ill in the village of Thin-la- 
Moutier, two leagues from there. He had 
been to visit him, and returned to Aisements 
across the fields, as the shortest way, not 


imagining that anybody could suspect him of 


having any evil purpose, so well known as he 
was in the village—the sergeant himself must 
recollect his face. 


The sergeant recognised him, and some of 


the soldiers made signs that they had seen 
him before, that he was not unknown to them. 
The sergeant, thus satisfied, authorized him 
to go on his way, and proposed to conduct 
him past the sentry on duty outside, but 
Martin begged to be allowed to remain. He 
was tired. He had walked quickly, hoping 
to reach home before nightfall, and he was 
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thirsty, and all the other public-houses 
in Aisements were certainly shut up 
at that hour. He asked only to stay 
five minutes, no more. 

The Germans looked at him sus- 
piciously —his persistence gave rise to 
doubts in their minds. ‘They talked 
together in low tones. They examined 
him from head to foot, to make sure 
that he was not armed; then, without 
giving him permission, or refusing to 
allow him to remain, they left him. 

Martin at once raised his voice :— 

“Mam/’zelle Céline, a jug of cider, if 
you please.” And as she passed him, 
pale and trembling, he whispered to 
her: “ Bring a hatchet, on pretence of 
splitting some fire- wood.” He then 
crossed to one of the soldiers who were 
playing at cards, and appeared to watch 
the game with great interest. 

When they laughed, Fearless imitated 
them, as if he thoroughly understood 
their jokes. Now and then, one of 
them would show him his cards, calling 
to him: “ Messié! Messié!” At which 
Martin nodded his head knowingly. 

Céline had brought the cider, then 
busied herself in splitting logs for the 
fire. After which she placed the hatchet 
by the leg of the table nearest to 
Martin. 

Régereau now moved about the room 
without anyone paying any attention to him. 
All suspicion was lulled. The rifles of the 
soldiers were ranged against the wall ready to 
hand at the first alarm. What he had to do 
was to prevent the Germans from seizing their 
arms, so as to give time to the woodmen to 
arrive after hearing the signal. To effect that 
delay, he had full confidence in his audacity 
and strength. 

He returned towards the soldiers, lit his 
pipe, and seated himself on the window- 
ledge. 

Suddenly two or three panes of glass fell 
with a crash into the yard outside. The 
soldiers sprang to their feet tumultuously, 
and several of them were hurrying to their 
arms, when Martin turned away from the 
broken window with a laugh, saying to the 
sergeant : 

“T did it accidentally, by leaning too 
heavily against the glass. Pray excuse my 
clumsiness.” 

The soldiers went back to their seats, while 
Martin pretended to repair the broken window 
as well as he could. At the sound of the 
splintered glass the officer had risen and 
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paced up and down the big room, and the 
sentinel had put his broad face in the opening 
of the door. The officer at length, turning 
to Martin, said, bluffly :— 

“Take yourself off!” 

At the same moment a shot was heard, the 
sound of the report deadened by distance. 

“The moment has come!” cried Martin, 
and lifting the massive and heavy table which 
ran almost the length of the room, he over- 
turned it between himself and the Prussians, 
thus separating them from their rifles and 
throwing some of them on to the ground. 

The soldiers cried “ To arms!” and threw 
themselves upon him. At the same time a 
second report, followed instantly by a third, 
was heard without. The sentinel who guarded 
the cellar, and the one who was on duty at 
the door, had fired on the advancing 
woodmen. 

Within, there was a great tumult, with 
exclamations of rage and imprecations. Fear- 
less dominated by the whole height of his 
body the table he had overturned, and made 
a terrible sweep around him with the hatchet 
left by Céline. The captain had fired at 
him with his revolver, and wounded him 
twice. One ball had glanced off his forehead, 
and the blood which streamed over his face 
and eyes blinded him. Martin split his 
assailant’s skull in two with a blow of his 
hatchet, and the Prussian fell dead without 
uttering a sigh. It was the third who had 
fallen under his terrible weapon. Martin 
faced on every side. Solidly planted in front 
of the pile of the overturned needle-guns, he 
surrounded himself with a circle of iron. 

Suddenly, three tall and heavy soldiers 
threw themselves upon him, with the hope of 
paralyzing his movements: the first fell by a 
back stroke of the hatchet, but the other two 
seized him by the arms. He shook them as 
a wild boar shakes a pack of hounds hanging 
to his flanks. 

But then the scene changed. Twenty men 
with hatchets and pistols in their hands 
sprang into the room and threw themselves 
into the midst of the Prussians, some of whom 
had succeeded in regaining possession of 
their rifles. ‘Those who made any resistance 
were killed without mercy, and the others 
shut up in a room, against the door of which 
the heavy furniture of the farm was piled, to 
prevent their escaping. Seven Prussians lay 
upon the floor with cloven skulls. 

They went out, Martin, wounded as he was, 
carrying in his arms the insensible Céline. 

“'To the cellar! to the cellar!” he cried. 

They rushed inte the yard. ‘The sentinel 

ft. xv —17. 
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who had guarded the prisoners lay dead ; the 
wheelwrights, who had come that way, had 
dispatched him with a hatchet. Beside the 
German lay a dying workman, pierced by a 
bullet which had been fired at him point- 
blank. They carried him away. 

Daddy Vial and Bénoit were set free. In 
the direction of Aisements there was a great 
noise, as of a body of soldiers advancing at 
the double. The Prussians, warned by a 
sentinel who had fled, were coming. 

“We must reach the woods,’ 
Régereau. 

All hid themselves behind the trees, Martin, 
with Vial and Bénoit, last. Already the 
Prussians from Aisements were firing on them 
at random; but they were in the fields. 
Night protected them. 

Suddenly a shadow rose, behind a hedge, 
near the spot where Martin had been stopped 
by the first sentinel. It was the German, who 
had seated himself in a ditch. He shouldered 
his long rifle, aimed at one of the men who 
was disappearing in the darkness—but he 
hesitated. The workmen were cunning; he 
might miss his mark. Bénoit Bret stopped. 

“‘ Let me carry Céline,” he said. 

A flash illuminated the night a few paces 
behind them: a report followed. Bénoit 
Bret pressed his hand on his side. 

“T’m killed,” he said, sinking down upon 
the grass. 

Without saying a word—there was no time 
to lose, the balls were hissing around them 
—Martin placed Céline in the hands of her 
father, lifted Bénoit Bret in his robust arms, 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

Half an hour later they were saved. But 
before plunging into the depths of the 
woods they had cast a last look towards 
Aisements, and had seen a red light illumin- 
ing the horizon. The Prussians had avenged 
themselves by setting Mazures in flames. 


Ill. 


’ 


said 


In the month of May, when France felt itself 
calmer, Daddy Vial and Régereau returned 
to Aisements, with Céline and those of the 


woodmen and wheelwrights who had _ not 
fallen in the siege of Mezitres or in the 
battle of St. Quentin. Bénoit Bret had died 
in Martin’s arms. They had buried him in 
the wood of La Kerpine. Then they had 
succeeded in reaching Mezitres, which, at 
that moment, was still blockaded. After the 
bombardment of the town, Martin and others 
entered the corps of Francs-tireurs which 
rejoined the army of Faidherbe. Céline and 
her father took refuge in Belgium. 
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Returned to Aisements, Daddy Vial and 
his daughter lived in Martin Régereau’s 
house while the Mazures farmhouse was 
being re-built. Martin had gone back to his 
quiet old ways of living, spending his time 
in strolling about when he was not occupied 
with his flowers and his garden, which had 
been ravaged by the Germans. Everything 
had to be renewed, dug, raked, re-planted. 

The six months which passed in this way 
were six months of happiness for him. Céline 
was there, near him, working at the window 
looking out upon the garden. He saw her 
whenever he wished. His affection for her, 
always so warm and tender, grew stronger 
with the sight of her sadness. ‘Then, at the 
bottom of his heart, there was something like 
an unconfessed hope. The remembrance of 
Bénoit Bret would grow weaker. Time 
would, little by little, efface from Céline’s 
life the lugubrious chapter of the war and the 
death of her husband. She was too young 
to remain a widow. Then there came to 
him gusts of happiness. This time, he would 
not be too late ! 

He made all these reflections as, with 
rounded shoulders, he drove his spade into 
the ground. A smile illumined his face ; he 
felt impelled to leap, to dance, to move 
about, repeating: “She is mine !—mine! 
She will not be taken from me again. I have 
well deserved her.” Then he would straighten 
himself, and, resting on the handle of his 
spade, look at Céline, knitting or sewing at 
the open window ; and she would turn her 
bright little head towards him, aud nod to 
him with a smile. 

“ You are hot, godfather.” 

“Oh, no, Célinette.” 

“ Stay a moment, and I'll bring you some 
cider. Don’t move from where you are.” 

“Tam not hot, Céline. All I’m doing is 
for you, and when I’m working for you I 
never feel tired.” 

“ For me?” 

“ Why—don’t you any longer 
flowers ?” 

“How good you are, godfather ! 
spoil me x 

She shook her finger at him, by way of 
threat—and he, happy, and with a glowing 
heart, bent again over his spade and dug 
with renewed ardour, his head filled with 
wild thoughts. 

When Mazures was rebuilt Vial and 
Céline installed themselves there. The 
farmer had for some time seemed thought- 
ful, and had regarded Martin with an air 
of embarrassment. Questions, which he 


care for 


You 
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had not the courage to ask, had risen to 
his lips) When Martin and Céline were 
together, he had considered them alternately, 
trying to read what was passing in their 
hearts. He had odd sorts of conversations 
with Martin, from which he extracted nothing 
but suspicions of the young man’s love, with- 
out daring to question him openly. In the 
end, as Martin said nothing, he concluded 
that he had deceived himself. 

At the moment of declaring himself, 
Martin hesitated. Timidities, scruples rose 
in his mind. If he asked for the hand of 
Céline and she did not love him, her father 
might, perhaps, think himself obliged to 
sacrifice his daughter’s happiness for him. He 
had saved Céline, he had saved her father ; 
these were such services as one does not 
know how to recognise with sufficient 
gratitude. His soul was too good to profit 
by such a situation. He would rather remain 
a bachelor than take Céline against herself. 

One October evening, however, he resolved 
to go to Mazures. 

The farm-servants, Céline, and Vial were 
just rising from table when he arrived. 

“Good evening, lad,” said the farmer. 
“You are come to spend the evening with 
us? Welcome! I have only one reproach 
to make to you.” 

“* What is that?” 

“That we don’t 
enough.” 

“T want to say two words to you, Daddy 
Vial.” 

“ Speak out, lad.” 

Fearless hesitated, discountenanced, trem- 
biing in all his limbs. Then, with a great 
effort, and in a very low tone, he said :— 

“ Daddy Vial, will you let me become the 
husband of Céline ?” 

The farmer was seated. 


see you here often 


He started to 
his feet, looking very pale and angry, and 
replied :— 

“ Lad—three days ago the hand of Céline 
was promised to the father of Pauline Lerivier, 


” 


the tanner 

“‘ Pauline, the tanner?” stammered Martin. 

He staggered a few paces, unconscious of 
what he was doing. He clung to the table 
to save himself from falling, and, turning to 
the farmer, with haggard eyes and white lips, 
he sobbed :— 

“ At least—you are not angry with me, not 
angry with me ?” 

And suddenly he fell upon the floor, like 
one stricken with apoplexy. Vial called 
wildly, terrified, tearing his hair. Céline and 
the servants hurried back into the room, 





“ FEARLESS.” 


“Oh, my good, good godfather !” cried the 
young widow, and fainted. 

The farmer hurried from one to the other 
and felt his reason giving way. 

“Quick! — bring a _ doctor 
Tabourrot !” 

And, helped by the servants, he carried 
Martin to a bed, then attended to Céline. 
Tabourrot arrived ten minutes later. Céline 
recovered from a fit of hysterics. He ordered 
her a potion, then went to Régereau, whom 
he bled. He remained all night by the 


Doctor 
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no doubt as to the depth of his love. At 
length he came to himself ; recognised those 
who were about him ; inquired as to what 
had happened ; remembered—and wept. 

Then Céline bent over him, took in hers 
the two hands of the poor fellow who was 
trying to hide his tears, looked long into his 
face ; and then, somewhat brusquely, and 
with a touch of anger in the midst of her 
emotion :— 

“Godfather—why did you not speak 
sooner?” And, as he made no answer, she 


“CELINE BENT OVER HIM,” 


patient’s bedside, aided by Céline and Vial. 
All the farm, all the village, was in a state of 


unease. On the next day Tabourrot declared 
that he should be able to save Martin’s life. 
For the space of a week he was delirious, 
during which he talked ramblingly, and said 
things which left Céline and Daddy Vial in 


added, almost in a whisper: “I, too, love 
you —have long loved you !” 

A hearty laugh sounded from behind the 
bed-curtain, and Daddy Vial, his broad, 
honest face ruddy with smiles, cried :— 

“She is yours, you big goose!—she is 
yours !” 





Royal Menus. 


By J. J. 


formation as to all matters 
of national and Imperial im- 
portance connected with the 
personal life of Royalty (such 
matters, for instance, as the 
size of the gloves worn by our beloved 
Queen, and the colour of the largest cat at 
Windsor Castle) betokens a patriotic fervour 
greatly to be welcomed. So urgent, indeed, 
has the demand been found, that the supply 
of facts has now and again failed to keep 
pace with it, and many a hard-worked journ- 
alist has been driven to his imagination for 
his anecdotes ; anec- 
dotes which all the 
other hard - worked 
journalists instantly 
fell upon with large 
scissors and repro- 
duced in their own 


MorAN. 


any of the other things), but shall present the 
facts themselves by way of facsimiles. So 
that our fellow-countrymen who rightly esteem 
the importance of a general knowledge of 
what daily food is preferred and consumed 
by Royalty may refer direct to the menus 
themselves, or, at any rate, to as good re- 
productions thereof as the resources of photo- 
graphy will permit. 

First, then, we have a menu itself somewhat 
in the kailyard manner. It is the menu of the 
Queen’s luncheon served on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 3oth, 1888, on board a yacht on which 
Her Majesty was taking a short cruise. The 
design of the card 
is Scotch distinctly, 
and such as to lead 
one at once to look 
for caller herrin’ in 
the list. Herring, 
however, is not there 
—caller or other- 





journals. As is the 
case in other depart- 
ments of fiction, the 
kailyard school of 
anecdote takes its 
full share of public 
attention, and the 
happenings (mostly 
meaning things that 
might have hap- 
pened) about Bal- 
moral have been 
prepared in large 
quantities and with 
heavy pepperings of 
dialect. Thus the 
story of the boy 
driving sheep who 
shouted indignantly 
to Her Most Gra- 


wise ; a good oppor- 
tunity is lost in line 
three, where “ Fai- 
sans rotis” (merely 
roast pheasant) 
might at least have 
been made “ Faisans 
de Billingsgate.” But 
there are Scotch 
broth, haunch of 
venison (of Scotch 
deer, doubtless), 
Scotch kale (kail- 
yard, indeed !), boar’s 
head, and brawn. 
But in order not to 
show undue prefer- 
ence, and so offend 
national susceptibili- 
ties, there is Indian 








cious Majesty to 
“Gang awa’, wifie, 
and dinna brak ma sheep !” may be true or it 
may not, but in any case it has as generous a 
dose of dialect as can well be crammed into 
eight words, and, after all, that’s what people 
want. 

The anecdote culinary and the anecdote 
gastronomical, closely allied in nature, and 
sometimes indistinguishable, have also had 
their part among the most esteemed stories of 
the little doings of Royalty. In this paper 
we shall not report simple facts (nor, indeed, 


’ 


curry, also “ bouillie 
gratinée” (which means baked milk pud- 
ding) as a concession to France; and 
something called “ Gerostete Lerchen,” which 
would seem to have been made in Germany. 
While, to finish the list and to reconcile 
ancient enemies, there is apple tart done 
in a German manner, and described in 
the French language. Altogether a suffi- 
ciently Scotch luncheon, with an elegant 
touch of cosmopolitanism to save it from 
severity. 
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The next menu has a more important 
and more historical character. It is that 
of the Royal wedding breakfast eaten on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Duke 
of York and Princess May, Thursday, July 
6th, 1893. The floral design at the side 
is printed, in the original, in silver, gold, 
and pink, and it carries its meaning; the 
white roses of York being twined with 
hawthorn and other flowers blossoming in 
May—this in compliment to the Royal 
bride’s name. As to the solid in forma- 
tion, we perceive that there are two soups, 
as usual, hot entrées and cold, divided 
by fillets of beef and larded fowls, an- 
nounced in French. It is all a_ very 
admirable breakfast, including nothing 
very astonishing (one doesn’t like being 
astonished at meals, especially in presence 
of Royalty), but a good many very excel- 
lent things. Lamb cutlets make capital 
entrées, and so do duckling and peas, 
even when they come disguised in French. 
Lobster salad and mayonnaise are good, 
too, for those who have good digestions, 
and so are ham and tongue in aspic jelly, 
and collar of veal, and all the rest of it. 


THE 


ROYAL WEDDING BREAKFAST, 
THURSDAY. 6TH JULY 1893 





— Sextre* 


POTAGES 
Bernoise 4 'Imperatrice 
Créme de Riz 4 la Polonaise 


ENTREES (CHAUDES) 


Cételettes d'Agneau 4 | Italenne 
Aiguilettes de Canetons aux Pois. 


RELEVES 


Filets de Beeuf & la Napolitaine. Poulets gras au Cresson 


ENTREES (FROIDES) 
May~~naises de Volaille. 
Jambons decoupés 4 | Aspic 
Langues decoupées 4 | Aspic. 
Roulardes de Veau. 
Pains de Foies 4 la Gelée 


Haricots Verts 


Gelées et Crémen 
Pitisserie assortic 


Could Roast Fow!s 


Salades d'Homard 


Les Epinards 


MENUS. 
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It is something of a puzzle to guess why 
the able /i#térateur who composed this 
menu could bring himself at the end of 
his task calmly to set down “cold roast 
fowls ” in simple English. But he did it ; 
though one would suppose that “ poulets 
rotis, froids” would have done as well. 
Three years and a few months ago— 
on November 27th, 1894, to be precise— 
Her Majesty the Queen dined at Windsor, 
and what was offered her appears on her 
menu for the meal, here reproduced. 
Again we may recognise a graceful cosmo- 
politanism in the selection, red mullets 
done Italian fashion standing just below 
an indefinite Indian dish of fish, the 
partridges being cooked in a Flemish way, 
and the roast beef of Old England giving 
general support, while the whole feast is 
held together and given finish by a general 
layer of the French language. Truly our 
Queen has none of the exclusive Chau- 
vinism of her grandson of Germany, who 
was some time since reported to heve 
ordered all his menus to be set out in 
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German wholly and entirely. The design of 
this card is in gold, blue, red, and brown. 
Now we arrive at a menu which gives a 
piece of information as to a taste of Her 
Majesty’s which is little known. It is a taste 
for roast beef and plum pudding eaten from 
the same dish. The relevé, as one sees, is 
roast beef, with Yorkshire pudding and 
plum pudding served with it. Truly, our 
Queen could offer no better testimony of 
her truly English character than her pre- 
ference for a combination of the two 
national Gishes on the same plate. Whether 
a public knowledge of this preference will 
lead to the eating of beef and plum pudding 
together as a general fashion, we are unable 
to prophesy ; but if such a result actually 
follow, we do venture to prophesy digestive 
trouble among those of Her Majesty’s 
subjects blessed (or otherwise) with a weaker 
constitution than that of their Queen. 
Another very noticeable thing—noticeable in 
most of these menus—is that Her Majesty 
always has a certain sound “stand-by,” or more, 
on a side table. These are usually hot and 
cold fowls, beef, and tongue, all very excellent 
resources jn case of a temporary distaste for 


things more artificial The menu under 
notice is dated Sunday, February 3rd, 1895, 
at Osborne. 

Here is another Royal wedding breakfast, 
three years later than that we have spoken of 
already. On Wednesday, July 22nd, 1896, 
Prince Charles of Denmark and Princess 
Maud were married. The menu card of the 
breakfast is printed in gold, silver, red, 
green, blue, and pink. At the bottom the 
initial of Prince Charles (embellished with 
an anchor to signify his naval profession) 
is joined to that of Princess Maud by 
a true lover’s knot, and at the top the crowned 
monogram of our Queen beams over all. 
Roses, forget-me-nots, shamrocks, and thistles 
typify the sentiments proper to the occasion, 
further assisted by knots of silverribbon. As 
for the tale of dainties itself, it is singularly 
like that of the other wedding breakfast— 
indeed, every very good wedding breakfast is 
a matter of much the same dishes as every 
other. The soups are different, it is true, 
but the hot entrées and the relevés are exactly 
the same, and the cold entrées are very little 
varied, except that this time the composer 
spells “roulades” correctly. But he has not 
mustered the courage to wind up with that 


ROYAL WEDDING BREAKFAST 
Weonespay. 22nd Jucy. 1896 
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POTAGES 
A la Princesse 
Vermicelle & la Windsor 


ENTREES (CHAUDES) 
Cételettes d’Aguéau A | Itahenne 
Aiguilettes de Canetons aux por. 


RELEVES 
Filets de Bueuf 4 la Napolitaine. 
Pouwlets gras auz Cressous 


ENTREES (FROIDES) 
Chaudfroids de Volaille sur Cruites 
Salades d'Homard 
Jamboas decoupés 4 | Aspic. 
Langues decoupees 4 | Aspe 
Mayonaises de Volaule 
Roulades de Veau & la Geite 

Haricots verts 


Epwaids 


Gelees et Crtmes. 
Patisserie assortie. 
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calmly English “cold roast fowls” that dis- 
tinguished the other menu. Vegetables and 
sweets are precisely as before. 

Our next is the menu of the Queen’s din- 
ner on Monday, September 28th, 1896, at 
Balmoral. The border, with its stags’ heads, 
thistles and heather, is extremely and appro- 
priately Scotch, but the written list is pure 
and uninterrupted French until we arrive at 
that excellent “Side table,” with its fowls, its 
tongue, and its beef. So much had we written 
when we glanced at the list again and saw 
that we were mistaken: the list ¢s pure 
French except for the one very British item 
“roast beef,” which must always stand im- 
portant in any dinner which shall please 
Her Majesty. And, indeed, though the 
names be French, there is much sound 
British food disguised in this list. There is 
ox-tail soup, fried whiting, haunch of venison, 
and stuffed turkey—though there are worthy 
people who might fail to recognise these 
things in “potage aux queues de beeuf,” 
“merlans frits,” “hanche de venaison,” and 
“dindes farcis.” Just as a gentleman from 
the country, whom we once observed at a 
great restaurant after he had ordered “ Pied 
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MENUS. 


Ebhe Ropal Luncheon, 


MONDAY 2nd AUGUST, 1897 


Potage Taproca clair 
Soles au Gratin 
Coteiettes d’Agneau panées sautées 
Bueuf braisé au Macarom 
Purée de Ris de Veau 4 la geiee 
Poulets & la Casserole 
Epinards aux CEufs 
Riz aus Péches 


Tarte de Prunes 


BUFFET. 
Hot and Cold Roast Fowls 
Cold Roast Beet Tongue 
Homard, Sauce Rémouuade 


Salade Macédoine 


uv \ahve ; 
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di pore au Bechamel,” by pointing to the 


words with his finger ; and who was mightily 
, amazed, a minute later, at receiving a pig’s 
trotter. 

On August 2nd of last year, the King of 
Siam took luncheon with Her Majesty. On 
that occasion, by reason of the preferences of 
the Royal guest, the dishes were of a much 
lighter nature than are generally set before 
the Royal Family. The menu card, which was 
printed in the colours of Siam, is here repro- 
duced. Clear tapioca soup is not heavy, nor is 
sole au gratin, nor spinach with eggs, nor 
peaches and rice. Indeed, the heaviest dish 
in the luncheon proper would seem to be 
braised beef with macaroni; but there stands 
the faithful buffet, laden as usual with hot and 
cold roast fowls, cold roast beef and tongue, 
and in addition, with lobster and a salad ; 
ready for the succour of such as may require 
it. 

Three days later is the date of our next 
example, but then there was no Oriental 
monarch to consider. Consequently, observe 
the difference. After the soup there are 
fillets of soles, fillets of beef, fowls, goose- 
livers in jelly, green peas, omelette, and 
brown bread pudding with cherries. And 
the fowls and tongue on the buffet are 
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ous sort of /se-majesté. Nevertheless, no 
treasonable attempt is made to starve the 
Emperor. Gravy soup, fillet of sole, with 
anchovy sauce, fricasseed chicken and 
macaroni, fillet of beef sauté with mush- 
rooms, roast leg of lamb and mint sauce, 
with green peas ; beans, asparagus and butter, 
chocolate puddings, maraschino ielly, caviar, 
dessert, and coffee—this lunch spells any- 
thing but starvation. And, if this is the 
insufficient luncheon of the German Emperor 
in a hurry, racing his yacht, what must his 
full dinner be like at home, with plenty of 
Che Bopal Buncheon, time to eat it? 


THURSDAY Sth AUGUST, 1897 


Potage a cs. Ls  frvrct 
Filets de Soles, Sauce Tartare ' ; | 
Filet de Baeuf Jardimeére Jo Lea, a 
I ts, Sauce au Persil R 
Asics de Foves gras Pid MMe 6 Whe Sara 
rrutny 


Pous a PAnglase 


Omelette souffiée au Citron Ee 
Giteau de Pain bis aux Cerises Ae a rs a, ‘ 


BUFFET 5 
Pttaca laden be 
Cold Lamb and Salad _—_—- 


Hot and Cold Roast Fowls { 
Canapés d Anchois Tonguc \ as 
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) 
\ Ginn. Renee a! 
reinforced by. cold lamb. and salad and L. G2 
anchovies on toast. Buckingham Palace was ( #2, lpebat. § nanieage 
the scene of this luncheon, and the design \ 
of the menu card, in gold, green, red, and 
blue, is perhaps more remarkable for com- 
plexity than for beauty. 
Last we have a remarkable menu card. of 
a luncheon consumed, not by our Queen, but 
by her grandson, the German Emperor. The 
luncheon was prepared and eaten on board 
the Emperor's yacht Meteor (previously 
Thistle) in course of a race. The menu is 
written very hurriedly in pencil, and, wonder 
of all wonders, in English! Somebody 
seems to have been in sucha hurryas to | 
forget all his French and the Emperor’s order METEOR. 
as to German menus at the same time. The £ nh ’ 
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word “luncheon” is hastily abbreviated to -™ i b ' 
“lunch,” and “Imperial” is. left out —— 
altogether, which looks rather like an insidi- 











The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 


By L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


II.—THE WINGED ASSASSIN.—To.Ltp sy Norman Heap. 


aY scientific pursuits no longer 

interested me. I returned to 

my house in Regent’s Park, 

but only to ponder recent 

events. With the sanction of 

conscience I fully intended to 

be a traitor to the infamous Brotherhood 
which, in a moment of mad folly, I had 
joined. From henceforth my object would 
be to expose Mme. Koluchy. By so doing, 
my own life would be in danger ; nevertheless, 
my firm determination was not to leave a 
stone unturned to place this woman and her 


lawyers in London. I went therefore one 
day to his office. I was fortunate in finding 
him in, and he listened to the story, which I 
told him in confidence, with the keenest 
attention. 

“If this is true, Head,” he said, “you 
yourself are in considerable danger.” 

“Yes,” I answered; “nevertheless, my 
mind is made up. I will enter the lists 
against Mme. Koluchy.” 

His face grew grave, furrows lined his high 
and bald forehead, and knitted themselves 
together over his watchful, grey eyes. 








confederates in the felon’s dock of an English 
criminal court. To effect this end one thing 

s obvious: single- handed I could not 
work. I knew little of the law, and to 
expose a secret society like Mme. Koluchy’s, 
I must invoke the aid of the keenest and 
most able legal advisers. 

Colin Dufrayer, the man I had just met 
before my hurried visit to Naples, was 
assuredly the person of all others for my 
purpose. He was one of the smartest 

Vol. xv.—18 
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“ WE LISTENED TO THE STORY WITH THE KEENEST ATTENTION.” 


“If anyone but yourself had brought me 
such an incredible story, Head, I should 
have thought him mad,” he said, at last. 
“Of course, one knows that from time to 
time a great master in crime arises and sets 
justice at defiance; but that this woman 
should be the leader of a deliberately 
organized crusade against the laws of Eng- 
land is almost past my belief. Granted it 1s 
so, however, what do you wish me to do?” 

“Give me your help,” I answered ; “use 
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your ingenuity, employ your keenest agents, 
the most trusted and experienced officers of 
the law, to watch this woman day and night, 
and bring her and her accomplices to justice. 
I am a rich man, and I am prepared to 
devote both my life and my money to 
this great cause. When we have obtained 
sufficient evidence, let us lay our information 
before the authorities.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully ; after a 
moment he spoke. 

“What occurred in Naples has doubtless 
given the Brotherhood a considerable shock,” 
he said, “and if Mme. Koluchy is as clever 
as you suppose her to be, she will remain 
quiet for the present. Your best plan, there- 
fore, is to do nothing, and allow me to watch. 
She suspects you, she Goes not suspect me.” 

“ That is certainly the case,” I answered. 

“Take a sea voyage, or do something to 
restore your equilibrium, Head; you look 
over-excited.” 

“So would you be if you knew: the woman, 
and if you had just gone through my terrible 
experiences.” 

“Granted, but do not let this get on your 
nerves. Rest assured that I won't leave a 
stone unturned to convict the woman, and 
that when the right moment comes I will 
apply to you.” 


I had to be satisfied with this reply, and 


soon afterwards I left Dufrayer. I spent a 
winter of anxiety, during which time I heard 
nothing of Mme. Koluchy. Once again my 
suspicions were slumbering, and my attention 
was turned to that science which was at once 
the delight and solace of my life, when, in 
the May of the following year, I received a 
note from Dufrayer. It ran as follows : 

“My Dear Heap, —I have received an 
invitation both for you and myself to dine 
and sleep next Friday at Sir John Winton’s 
place at Epsom. You are, of course, aware 
that his horse, Ajax, is the favourite for the 
Derby. Don’t on any account refuse this 
invitation— throw over all other engagements 
for the sake of it. ‘There is more in this than 
meets the eye. 

* Yours sincerely, 
“CoLIn DUFRAYER.” 

I wired back to Dufrayer to accept the 
invitation, and on the following Friday went 
down to Epsom in time for dinner. Dufrayer 
had arrived earlier in the day, and I had not 
yet had an opportunity of seeing him alone. 
When I entered the drawing-room before 
dinner I found myself one of a large party. 
My host came forward to receive me. I 
happened to have met Sir John several times 
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at his club in town, and he now signified his 
pleasure at seeing me in his house. A moment 
afterwards he introduced me to a bright-eyed 
girl of about nineteen years of age. Her 
name was Alison Carr. She had very dark 
eyes and hair, a transparent complexion, and 
a manner full of vivacity and intelligence. I 
noticed, however, an anxious expression 
about her lips, and also that now and then, 
when engaged in the most animated con- 
versation, she lost herself in a reverie of a 
somewhat painful nature. She would wake 
from these fits of inattention with an obvious 
start and a heightened colour. I found she 
was to be my companion at dinner, and soon 
discovered that hers was an_ interesting, 
indeed, delightful, personality. She knew 
the world and could talk well. Our conversa- 
tion presently drifted to the great subject of 
the hour, Sir John Winton’s colt, Ajax. 

“ He is a beauty,” cried the girl. “TI love 
him for himself, as who would not who had 
ever seen him ?-—but if he wins the Derby, 
why, then, my gratitude ’ she paused and 
clasped her hands, then drew herself up, 
colouring. 

‘Are you very much interested in the 
result of the race?” I could not help asking. 

“All my future turns on it,” she said, 
dropping her voice to a low whisper. “I 
think,” she continued, “ Mr. Dufrayer intends 
to confide in you. I know something about 
you, Mr. Head, for Mr. Dufrayer has told 
me. Iam so glad to meet you. I cannot 
say any more now, but my position is one of 
great anxiety.” 

Her words somewhat surprised me, but I 
could not question her further at that moment. 
Later on, however, when we returned to the 
drawing-room, I approached her side. She 
looked up eagerly when she saw me. 

“IT have been all over Europe this 
summer,” she said, gaily ; “‘ don’t you want to 
see some of my photographs ?” 

She motioned me to a seat near her side, 
and taking up a book opened it. We bent 
over the photographs ; she turned the pages, 
talking eagerly. Suddenly she put her hand 
to her brow, and her face turned deadly pale. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

She did not speak for a moment, but I 
noticed that the moisture stood on her fore- 
head. Presently she gave a sigh of relief. 

“Tt has passed,” she said. ‘“ Yes, I suffer 
an indescribable agony in my head, but it 
does not last now more than a moment or 
two. At one time the pain used to stay for 
nearly an hour, and I was almost crazy at the 
end. I have had these sharp sort of neuralgic 
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pains from a child, but since I have consulted 
Mme. Koluchy = 
I started. 
nodded. 
“Of course you have heard of her,” she 


She looked up at me and 


said ; “who has not? She is quite the most 
wonderful, delightful woman in existence. 
She, indeed, is a doctor to have confidence in. 
| understand that the men of the profession 
are mad with jealousy, and small wonder, her 
cures are so marvellous. Yes, Mr. Head, I 
went to quite half-a-dozen of our greatest 
doctors, and they could do nothing for me ; 
but since I have been to Mme. Koluchy the 
pain comes but seldom, and when it does 
arise from any cause it quickly subsides. I 
have much to thank her for. Have you ever 
seen her?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“And don’t you like her?” continued the 
girl, eagerly. “Is she not beautiful, the most 
eautiful woman in the world? Perhaps you 
have consulted her for your health ; she has 


HAVE HEARD OF HER.” 
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a great many men 
patients.” 

I made no 
reply ; Miss Carr 
continued to 
speak with great’ 
animation. 

“It is not only 
her beauty which 
impresses one,” 
she said, “it is 
also her power-— 
she draws you out 
of yourself com- 
pletely. When I 
am away from her 
I must confess I 
am restless—it is 
as though she hyp- 
notized me, and 
yet she has never 
done so. I long 
to go back to her 
even when 
she hesitated and 
trembled. Some- 
one came up, and 
commonplace 
subjects of con 
versation resumed 
their sway. 

That evening 
late I joined Du- 
frayer in the smok- 
ing-room. We 
found ourselves 
alone, and I began to speak at once. 

“You asked me to come here for a pur- 
pose,” I said. “ Miss Carr, the girl whom | 
took in to dinner, further told me that you 
had something to communicate. What is 
the matter ?” 

“Sit down, Head, I have much to tell you.” 

“ By the way,” I continued, as I sank into 
the nearest chair, ‘‘do you know that Miss Carr 
is under the influence of Mme. Koluchy ?” 

“T know it, and before I go any further, 
tell me what you think of her.” 

“She is a handsome girl,” I replied, “and 
I should say a good one, but she seems to 
have trouble. She hinted at such, and in 
any case I observed it in her face and 
manner.” 

“You are right, she is suffering from a 
very considerable anxiety. I will explain 
all that to you presently. Now, please, give 
your best attention to the following details. 
It is about a month ago that I first received 
a visit from Frank Calthorpe, Sir John 
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Winton’s nephew, and the junior partner of 
Bruce, Nicholson, and Calthorpe, the great 
stockjobbers in Garrick Gardens. I did some 
legal business for his firm some yéars ago, but 
the matter on which Calthorpe came to see 
‘me was not one connected with his business, 
but of a purely private character.” 

“ Am I to hear what it is?” 

“ You are, and the first piece of information 
I mean to impart to you is the following. 
Frank Calthorpe is engaged to Miss Carr.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“The engagement is of three months’ 
date.” 

“When are they to be married ?” 

“That altogether depends on whether Sir 
John Winton’s favourite, Ajax, wins the 
Derby or not.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“To explain, I must tell you something of 
Miss Carr’s early history.” 

I sat back in my chair and prepared to 
listen. Dufrayer spoke slowly. 

“About a year ago,” he began, “ Alison 
Carr lost her father. She was then eighteen 
years of age, and still at ‘school. Her 
mother died when she was five years old. 
The father was a West Indian merchant, 
and had made his money slowly and with 
care. When he died he left a hundred 
thousand pounds behind him and an 
extraordinary will. The girl whom you 
met to-night was his only child. Henry 
Carr, Alison’s father, had a brother, Felix 
Carr, a clergyman. In his will Henry 
made his brother Alison’s sole guardian, 
and also his own residuary legatee. The 
interest of the hundred thousand pounds was 
to be devoted altogether to the girl’s benefit, 
but the capital was only to come into her 
possession on certain conditions. She was 
to live with her uncle, and receive the interest 
of the money as long as she remained single. 
After the death of the uncle she was still, 
provided she was unmarried, to receive the 
interest during her lifetime. At her death 
the property was to go to Felix Carr’s eldest 
son, or, in case he was dead, to his children. 
Provided, however, Alison married according 
to the conditions of the will, the whole of the 
hundred thousand pounds was to be settled 
on her and her children. The conditions 
were as follows : 

“The man who married Alison was to 
settle a similar sum of one hundred thousand 
upon her and her children, and ‘he was also 
to add the name of Carr to his own. Failing 
the fulfilment of these two conditions, Alison, 
if she married, was to lose the interest and 
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capital of her father’s fortune, the whole 
going to Felix Carr for his life, and after him 
to his eldest son. On this point, the girl’s 
father seems to have had a crank—he was 
often heard to say that he did not intend to 
amass gold in order to provide luxuries for a 
stranger. 

“*Let the man who marries Alison put 
pound to pound,’ he would cry ; ‘ that’s fair 
enough, otherwise the money goes to my 
brother.’ 

“Since her father’s death, Alison has had 
one or two proposals from elderly men of 
great wealth, byt she naturally would not 
consider them. When she became engaged, 
however, to Calthorpe, he had every hope 
that he would be able to fulfil the strange 
conditions of the will and meet her fortune 
with an equal sum on his own account. The 
engagement is now of three months’ date, 
and here comes the extraordinary part of the 
story. Calthorpe, like most of his kind, is a 
speculator, and has large dealings both in 
stocks and shares and on the turf. He is a 
keen sportsman. 

“Now, pray, listen. Hitherto he has 
always been remarkable for his luck, which 
has been, of course, as much due to his own 
common sense as anything else; but since 
his engagement to Miss Carr his financial 
ventures have been so persistently disastrous, 
and his losses so heavy, that he is practically 
now on the verge of ruin. Several most 
remarkable and unaccountable things have 
happened recently, and it is now almost 
certain that someone with great resources 
has been using his influence against him. 
You will naturally say that the person whose 
object it would be to do so is Felix 
Carr, but beyond the vaguest suspicion 
there is not the slightest evidence against 
him. He has been interested in the engage- 
ment from the first, and preparations have 
even been made for the wedding. It is true 
that Alison does not like him, and resents 
very much the clause in the will which com- 
pels her to live with him; but as far as we 
can tell, he has always been systematically 
kind to her, and takes the deepest interest in 
Calthorpe’s affairs. Day by day, however, 
these affairs grow worse. 

“ About a fortnight ago, Calthorpe actually 
discovered that shares were being held against 
him on which he was paying enormous 
differences, and had finally to buy them back 
at tremendous loss. The business was done 
through a broker, but the identity of his 
client is a mystery. We now come to his 
present position, which is a most crucial one. 
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Next Wednesday is the Derby Day, and 
Calthorpe hopes to retrieve his losses by a 
big coup, as he has backed Ajax at an average 
price of five to two in order to win one 
hundred thousand on the horse alone. He 
has been quietly getting his money on during 
the last two months through a lot of different 
commission agents. If he secures this big 
price he will be in a position to marry Alison, 
and his difficulties will be at an end. If, on 
the other hand, the horse is beaten, Calthorpe 
is ruined.” 

*“What are the chances for the horse ?” I 
asked. 

“As far as I can tell, they are splendid. 
He is a magnificent creature, a bay colt with 
black points, and comes of a splendid stock. 
His grandsire was Colonel Gillingham’s 
Trumpeter, who was the champion of his 
year, winning the Derby, the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and St. Leger. There is not a 
three-year-old with such a fashionable ancestry 
as Ajax, and Sir John Winton is confident 
that he will follow their glorious record.” 


“ THE CREATURE TURNED HIS LARGE 


“441 


“Have you any reason to suspect Mme. 
Koluchy in this matter ?” I asked. 

“None. Without doubt Calthorpe pos- 
sesses an enemy, but who that enemy is 
remains to be discovered. His natural enemy 
would be Felix Carr, but to all appearance 
the man has not moved a finger against him. 
Felix is well off, too, on his own account, 
and it is scarcely fair to suspect him of the 
wish to deliberately ruin his niece’s prospects 
and her happiness. On the other hand, such 
a series of disasters could not happen to 
Calthorpe without a cause, and we have got 
to face that fact. Mme. Koluchy would, of 
course, be capable of doing the business, but 
we cannot find that Felix Carr even knows 
her.” 

“His niece does,” I cried. 
her—she is under her care.” 

“T know that, and have followed up the 
clue very carefully,” said Dufrayer. “Of 
course, the fact that Alison visits her two or 
three times a week, and in all probability 
confides in her fully, makes it all-important 


‘*She consults 
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to watch her carefully. ‘That fact, with the 
history which you have unfolded of Mme. 
Koluchy, makes it essential that we should 
take her into our calculations, but up to the 
present there is not a breath of suspicion 
against her. All turns on the Derby. If 
Ajax wins, whoever the person is who is 
Calthorpe’s secret enemy, will have his foul 
purpose defeated.” 

Eariy the following morning, Sir John Win- 
ton took Dufrayer and myself to the training 
stables. Miss Carr accompanied us. The 
colt was brought out for inspection, and I had 
seldom seen a more magnificent animal. He 
was, as Dufrayer had described him, a bright 
bay with black points. His broad forehead, 
brilliant eyes, black muzzle, and expanded 
nostrils proclaimed the Arab in his blood, while 
the long, light body, with the elongated limbs, 
were essentially adapted for the maximum de- 
velopment of speed. As the spirited creature 
curveted and pranced before us, our admira- 
tion could scarcely be kept in bounds. 
Miss Carr in particular was almost feverishly 
excited. She went up to the horse and 
patted him on his forehead. I heard her 
murmur something low into his ear. The 


creature turned his large and beautiful eye 
upon her as if he understood; he further 
responded to the girl’s caress by pushing his 


nose forward for her to stroke. 

“T have no doubt whatever of the result,” 
said Sir John Winton, as he walked round 
and round the animal, examining his points 
and emphasizing his perfections. “If Ajax 
does not win the Derby, I shall never believe 
in a horse again.” He then spoke in a low 
tone to the trainer, who nodded; the horse 
was led back to his stables, and we returned 
to the house. 

As we crossed the Downs I found myself 
by Miss Carr’s side. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, looking up at me, 
her eyes sparkling, “Ajax is safe to win. Has 
Mr. Dufrayer confided in you, Mr. Head ?” 

“ He has,” I answered. 

* Do you understand my great anxiety ?” 

“TI do, but I think you may rest assured. 
If I am any judge of a horse, the favourite is 
sure to win the race.” 

“] wish Frank could hear you,” she cried ; 
“ he is terribly nervous. He has had such a 
queer succession of misfortunes. Of course, 
I would marry him gladly, and will, without 
any fortune, if the worst comes to the worst ; 
but there will be no worst,” she continued, 
brightly, “ for Ajax will save us both.” Here 
she paused, and pulled out her watch. 

“I did not know it was so late,” she 
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exclaimed. “I have an appointment with 
Mme. Koluchy this morning. I must ask 
Sir John to send me to the station at once.” 

She hurried forward to speak to the old 
gentleman, and Dufrayer and I fell behind. 

Soon afterwards we all returned to London, 
and on the following Monday I received a 
telegram from Dufrayer. 

“Come to dinner—seven 
portant,” was his brief message. 

I responded in the affirmative, and at the 
right hour drove off to Dufrayer’s flat in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, arriving punctual to the 
moment. 

“T have asked Calthorpe to meet you,” 
exclaimed Dufrayer, coming forward when I 
appeared ; “his ill-luck dogs him closely. If 
the horse loses he is absolutely ruined. His 
concealed enemy becomes more active as the 
crucial hour approaches. Ah, here he comes 
to speak for himself.” 

The door was thrown open, and Calthorpe 
was announced. Dufrayer introduced him 
to me, and the next moment we went into the 
dining-room. I watched him with interest. 
He was a fair man, somewhat slight in 
build, with a long, thin face and a heavy 
moustache. He wore a worried and anxious 
look painful to witness ; his age must have 
been about twenty-eight years. During dinner 
he looked across at me several times with an 
expression of the most intense curiosity, and 
as soon as the meal had come to an end, 
turned the conversation to the topic that was 
uppermost in all our minds. 

“Dufrayer has told me all about you, Mr. 
Head ; you are in his confidence, and there- 
fore in mine.” 

“Be assured of my keen interest,” I 
answered. “I know how much you have 
staked on the favourite. I saw the colt on 
Saturday. He is a magnificent creature, and I 
should say is safe to win, that is ” T paused, 
and looked full into the young man’s face. 
“Would it not be possible for you to hedge on 
the most advantageous terms?” I suggested. 
“T see the price to-night is five to four on.” 

“Yes, and I should stand to win about 
£30,000 either way, if 1 could negotiate the 
transaction, but that would not effect my pur- 
pose. You have heard, I know, from Dufrayer, 
all about my engagement, and the strange 
conditions of old Carr’s will. There is no 
doubt that I possess a concealed enemy, 
whose object is to ruin me; but if Ajax wins 
I could obtain sufficient credit to right myself, 
and also to fulfil the conditions of Carr’s will. 
Yes, I will stand to it now, every penny. 
The horse can win, and by Heaven he shall !” 


o’clock. Im- 
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As he spoke Calthorpe brought down his 
fist with a blow on the table that set the 
glasses dancing. A glance was sufficient to 
show that his nerves were strung up to the 
highest pitch, and that a little more excite- 
ment would make him scarcely answerable 
for his actions. 

“] have already given you’ my advice in 
this matter,” said Dufrayer, in a grave tone. 
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wait for you. If, on the other hand, you 
lose, all is lost. It is the ancient adage, ‘A 
bird in the hand.’ ” 

“Tt would be a dead crow,” he interrupted, 
excitedly, “and I want a golden eagle.” Two 
hectic spots burned on his pale cheeks, and 
the glitter in his eyes showed how keen was 
the excitement which consumed him. 

“ T saw my uncle this morning,” he went on. 


“ CALTHORPE BROUGHT DOWN HIS FIST ON THE TABLE.” 


He turned and faced the young man as he 
spoke. “I would say emphatically, choose 
the certain game now, and get out of it. 
You have plunged far too heavily in this 
matter. As to your present run of ill-luck, 

will turn, depend upon it, and is only a 
uestion of time. If you hedge now you will 
ive to put off your marriage, that is all. In 
the long run you will be able to fulfil the 
strange conditions which Carr has enjoined 
n his daughter’s future husband, and if I 
‘now Alison aright, she will be willing to 


“Of course, Sir John knows my position 
well, and there is no expense spared to guard 
and watch the horse. He is never left day 
or night by old and trusted grooms in the 
training stables. Whoever my enemy may 
be, I defy him to tamper with the horse. By 
the way, you must come down to see the 
race, Dufrayer ; I insist upon it, and you too, 
Mr. Head. Yes, I should like you both to 
be there in the hour of my great success. | 
saw Rushton, the trainer, to-day, and he says 
the race is all over, bar shouting.” 
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This was Monday night, and the following 
Wednesday was Derby Day. On the next 
evening, impelled by an uncontrollable desire 
to see Calthorpe, I called a hansom and 
gave the driver the name of his club. I felt 
certain that I should find him there. When 
I arrived the porter told me that he was in the 
house, and sending up my card, I went across 
to the tape machine, which was ticking away 
under its glass case in the hall. Two or 
three men were standing beside it, chatting. 
The Derby prices had just come through, 
and a page-boy was tearing the tape into 
lengths, and pinning them on to a green 
baize board in the hall. I glanced hurriedly 
through them. Evens Ajax, four to one 
Bright Star, eleven to two The Midge, eight 
to one Day Dawn. I felt a hand on my 
shoulder, and Calthorpe stood beside me. I 
was startled at his appearance. There was a 
haggard, wild look in his eyes. 

“ft seems to be all right,” I said, cheer- 
fully. “I see Ajax has gone off a point 
since this morning, but I suppose that means 
nothing ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he replied ; “there has 
been a pot of money going on Bright Star 
all day, but the favourite can hold the field 
from start to finish. I saw him this morning, 
and he is as fit as possible. Rushton, the 
trainer, says he absolutely can’t lose.” 

A small, dark man in evening dress 
approached us and overheard Calthorpe’s 
last remark. 

“ T'll have a level monkey about that, if you 
like, Mr. Calthorpe,” he said, in a low, nasal 
voice. 

“It’s a wager,” retorted Calthorpe, draw- 
ing out his pocket-book with silver-bound 
edges, and entering the bet. “I'll make it a 
thousand, if you like?” he added, looking up. 

“With pleasure,” cried the little man. 
“ Does your friend fancy anything ?” 

“ No, thank you,” I replied. 

The man turned away, and went back to 
his companions. 

“Who is_ that 
Calthorpe. 

“Oh, a very decent little chap. He’s on 
the Stock Exchange, and makesva pretty big 
book on his own account.” 

“So I should think,” I replied. “Why do 
you suppose he wants to lay against Ajax?” 

“ Hedging, I should imagine,” answered 
Calthorpe, carelessly. “One thousand one 
way or the other cannot make any difference 
now.” 

He had scarcely said the words before 
Dufrayer entered the hall. 


I asked of 


fellow ?” 
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“T have been looking for you, Head,” he 
said, just nodding to Calthorpe as he spoke, 
and coming up to my side. “I went to your 
house and heard you were here, and hoped I 
should run you to earth. I want to speak to 
you. Can you come with me?” 

“ Anything wrong?” asked Calthorpe, 
uneasily. 

“T hope not,” replied Dufrayer, “but I 
want to have a word with Head. I will see 
you presently, Calthorpe.” 

He linked his hand through my arm, and 
we left the club. 

“What is it?” I asked, the moment we 
got into the street. 

“] want you to come to my flat.. Miss 
Carr is there, and she wishes to see you.” 

“ Miss Carr at your flat, and she wishes to 
see me ?” 

“She does. You will soon know all about 
it, Head. Here, let us get into this hansom.” 

He hailed one which was passing ; we got 
into it and drove quickly to Shaftesbury 
Averiue. Dufrayer let himself into his rooms 
with a latchkey, and the next moment I found 
myself in Alison’s presence. She started up 
when she saw the lawyer and myself. 

“Now, Miss Carr,” said Dufrayer, shutting 
the door hastily, “ we have not a moment to 
lose. Will you kindly repeat the story to 
Mr. Head which you have just told me?” 

“But is there anything to be really 
frightened about ?” she asked. 

“TI do not know of anyone who can judge 
of that better than Mr. Head. Tell him 
everything, please, and at once.” 

Thus adjured, the girl began to speak. 

“T went as usual to Mme. Koluchy this 
afternoon,” she began ; “her treatment does 
me a great deal of good. She was even 
kinder than usual. I believe her to be 
possessed of a sort of second sight. When she 
assured me that Ajax would win the Derby, 
I felt so happy that I laughed in my glee. 
She knows, no one better, how much this 
means to me. I was just about to leave her 
when the door of the consulting-room was 
opened, and who should appear standing on 
the threshold but my uncle, the Rev. Felix 
Carr! ‘There is no love lost between my 
uncle and myself, and I could not help 
uttering a cry, half of fear and half of 
astonishment. I could see that he was 
equally startled at seeing me. 

“«* What in the name of fortune has brought 
you to Mme. Koluchy ?’ he cried. 

“ Madame rose in her usual stately way and 
went forward to meet him. 

“* Your niece, Alison, is quite an old 
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patient of mine,’ she said; ‘but did you 
not receive my telegram ?’ 

“*No; I left home before it arrived,’ he 
answered. ‘The pains grew worse, and I 
felt I must see you. I have taken a horrible 
cold on the journey.’ As he spoke he took 
his handkerchief out of his pocket, and 
sneezed several times. He continued to 
stand on the threshold of the room. 

“*Well, good-bye, Alison, keep up your 
courage,’ cried Mme. Koluchy. She kissed 
me on my forehead and I left. Uncle Felix 
did not take any further notice of me. The 
moment I went 
out, the door of 
the consulting- 
room was closed, 
and the first thing 
I saw in the cor- 
ridor was a_ torn 
piece of letter. It 
lay on the floor, 
and must have 
dropped out of 
Uncle Felix’s 
pocket. I recog- 
nised the handwrit- 
ing to be that. of 
Mme. Koluchy’s. 
up, 
and these words 
met my eyes: 
‘Innocuous to man, 
but fatal to the 
horse.’ 1 could not 
read any further, 
as the letter was 
torn across and the 
other half not in 
my possession, but 
the words fright- 
ened me, although 
I did not under- 
stand them. I be- 
came possessed 
with a dreadful 
sense of depres- 
sion. I hurried out 
of the house. I 
was so much at 
home with Mme. 
Koluchy that 
I could go in and out much as I pleased. 
I drove straight to see you, Mr. Dufrayer. 
I hoped you would set my terrors at rest, 
for surely Ajax cannot be the horse alluded 
to. The words haunt me, but there is 
nothing in them, is there? Please tell me so, 
Mr. Head—please allay my fears.” 

Vol. xv --19. 
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“May I see the torn piece of paper?” I 
asked, gravely. 

The girl took it out of her pocket and 
handed it to me. 

“You don’t mind if I keep this ?” I said. 

“ No, certainly ; but is there any cause for 
alarm ?” 

“TI hope none, but you did well to consult 
Dufrayer. Now, I have something to ask 
you.” 

“* What is that ?” 

“Do not repeat what you were good encugh 
to tell Dufrayer and me, to Calthorpe.” 

“Why so?” 

**Because it 
would give him 
needless anxiety. 
I am going to take 
the matter up, and 
I trust all will be 
well. Keep your 
own counsel; do 
not tell what you 
have just told us 
to another living 
soul, and now I 
must ask you to 
leave us.” 

Her face grew 
whiter than ever ; 
her anxious eyes 
travelled from my 
face to Dufrayer’s. 

“T will see you 
to a hansom,” I 
said. I took her 
downstairs, put her 
into one, and 
returned to the 
lawyer’s presence. 

“T am glad you 
sent for me, Du- 
frayer,” I answered. 
“Don’t you see 
how grave all this 
is? If Ajax wins 
the Derby, the 
Rev. Felix Carr 
I know nothing 
about hischaracter, 
remem ber— will 
lose the interest 
on one hundred thousand pounds, and the 
further chance of the capital being secured 
to hisson. You see that it would be very 
much to the interest of the Rev. Felix if 
Ajax loses the Derby. ‘Then why does he 
consult Mme. Koluchy? ‘The question of 
health is surely a mere blind. I confess I do 
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not like the aspect of affairs at all. That 
woman has science at her fingers’ ends. I 
shall go down immediately to Epsom and 
insist on Sir John Winton allowing me to 
spend the night in the training stables.” 

“T believe you are doing the right thing,” 
answered Dufrayer. “You, who know Mme. 
Koluchy well, are armed at a_ thousand 
points.” 

**T shall start at once,” I said. 

I bade Dufrayer good-bye, hailed a 
hansom, desired the man to drive me to 
Victoria Station, and took the next train to 
Epsom. 

I arrived at Sir John’s house about ten 
o’clock. He was astonished to see me, and 
when I begged his permission to share the 
company of the groom in the training stables 
that night, he seemed inclined to resent my 
intrusion. I did not wish to betray Alison, but 
I repeated my request with great firmness. 

“T have a grave reason for making it,” I 
said, “ but one which at the present moment 
it is best for me not to disclose. Much 
depends on this race. From the events 
which have recently transpired, there is little 
doubt that Calthorpe has a secret enemy. 
Forewarned is forearmed. Will you share 
my watch to-night in the training stables, 
Sir John ?” 


“* Certainly,” he answered. “I do not see 


that you have any cause for alarm, but under 
the circumstances, and in the face of the mad 
way that nephew of mine has plunged, I 


cannot but accede to your request. We will 
go together.” 

We started to walk across the Downs. As 
we did so, Sir John became somewhat 
garrulous. 

“T thought Alison would have come by 
your train,” he said, “but have just had a 
telegram asking me not to expect her. She 
is probably spending to-night with Mme. 
Koluchy. By the way, Head, what a charm- 
ing woman that is.” 

*,Do you know her?” I asked. 

“She was down here on Sunday. Alison 
begged me to invite her. We all enjoyed her 
company immensely. She has a wonderful 
knowledge of horses; in fact, she seems to 
know all about everything.” 

“ Has she seen Ajax?” I asked. 
sank, I could not tell why. 

“Yes, I took her to the stables. She was 
interested in all the horses, and above all in 
Ajax. She is certain he will win the Derby.” 

I said nothing further. We arrived at the 
stables. Sir John and I spent a wakeful 
night. Early in the morning I asked to be 


My heart 
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allowed to examine the colt. He appeared 
in excellent condition, and the groom stood 
by him, admiring him, praising his points, 
and speaking about the certain result of the 
day’s race. 

“Here’s the Derby winner,” he said, 
clapping Ajax on his glossy side. “He'll win 
the race by a good three lengths. By the way, 
I hope he won’t be off his feed this morning.” 

“Off his feed!” exclaimed Sir John. 
“ What do you mean?” 

“What I say, sir. We couldn’t get the colt 
to touch his food last night, although we 
tempted him with all kinds of things. There 
ain’t nothing in it, I know, and he seems all 
right now, don’t he?” 

“ Try him with a carrot,” said Sir John. 

The man brought a carrot and offered it 
to the creature. He turned away from it, 
and fixed his large, bright eyes on Sir John’s 
face. I fancied there was suffering in them. 
Sir John seemed to share my fears. He 
went up to the horse and examined it critically, 
feeling the nose and ears. 

“Tell Saunders to step across,” he said, 
turning to the groom. He mentioned a 
veterinary surgeon who lived close by. “ And 
look you here, Dan, keep your own counsel. 
If so much as a word of this gets out, you 
may do untold mischief.” 

“No fear of me, sir,” said the man. He 
rushed off to fetch Saunders, who soon 
appeared. 

The veterinary surgeon was a thickly built 
man, with an intelligent face. He examined 
the horse carefully, taking his temperature, 
feeling him all over, and finally stepping back 
with a satisfied smile. 

“There’s nothing to be alarmed about, 
Sir John,” he said. “The colt is in perfect 
health. Let him have a mash presently with 
some crushed corn in it. I'll look in in a 
couple of hours, but there’s nothing wrong. 
He is as fit as possible.” 

As the man left the stables, Sir John 
uttered a profound yawn. 

“T confess I had a moment’s fright,” he 
said ; “but I believe it was more from your 
manner than anything else, Mr. Head. Well, 
I am sleepy. Won’t you come back to the 
house, and let me offer you a shake-down ?” 

“ No,” I replied, “ I want to return to town. 
I can catch an early train if I start at once.” 

He shook hands with me, and I went to the 
railway station. The oppression and appre- 
hension at my heart got worse moment by 
moment. For what object had Mme. Koluchy 
visited the stables? What was the meaning 
of that mysterious writing which I had in my 
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* THERES NOTHING TO BE ALARMED ABOUT, SIR JOHN, 


pocket ? ‘“Innocuous to man, but fatal to the 
horse.” What did the woman, with her 
devilish ingenuity, mean to do? Something 
bad, I had not the slightest doubt. 

I called at Dufrayer’s flat and gave him an 
account of the night’s proceedings. 

“TI don’t like the aspect of affairs, but 
God grant my fears are groundless,” I cried. 
“The horse is off his feed, but Sir John and 
the vet. are both assured there is nothing 
whatever the matter with him. Mme. 
Koluchy was in the stables on Sunday ; but, 
after all, what could she do? We must keep 
the thing dark from Calthorpe, and trust for 
the best.” 

At a quarter to twelve that day I found 
myself at Victoria. When I arrived on the 
platform I saw Calthorpe and Miss Carr 
coming to meet me. Dufrayer alsoa moment 
afterwards made his appearance. Miss Carr’s 


HE SAID.” 


eyes were full of question, and I avoided her as 
much as possible. Calthorpe, on the contrary, 
seemed to have recovered a good bit of nerve, 


and to be in a sanguine mood. We took 
our seats, and the train started for Epsom. 
As we alighted at the Downs station, a man 
in livery hurried up to Calthorpe. 

“Sir: John Winton is in the paddock, sir,” 
he said, touching his hat. “ He sent me to 
you, and says he wishes to see you at once, 
sir, and also Mr. Head.” 

The man spoke breathlessly, and seemed 
very much excited. 

“Very well; tell him we'll both come,” 
replied Calthorpe. He turned to Dufrayer. 
“‘ Will you take charge of Alison ?” he said. 

Calthorpe and I moved off at once. 

“What can be the matter?” cried the 
young man. “ Nothing wrong, I hope. What 
is that ?” he cried the next instant. 
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The enormous crowd was _ increasing 
moment by moment, and the din that rose 
from Tattersall’s ring seemed to me unusually 
loud so early in the day’s proceedings. As 
Calthorpe uttered the last words he started 
and his face turned white. 

“Good heavens! Did you hear that?” 
he cried, dashing forward. I followed him 
quickly, the ring was buzzing like an 
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deafening clamour of the crowd, the air 
seemed to swell with the uproar. Were my 
worst fears confirmed? I felt stunned and 
sick. I turned round; Calthorpe had 
vanished. 

Several smart drags were drawn up beside 
the railings. I glanced up at the occupants 
of tiie one beside me. Upon the box-seat, 
looking down at me with the amused smile 








“1 LOOKED HER FULL IN THE FACE.” 


infuriated beehive, and the men in it were 
hurrying to and fro as if possessed by the 
very madness of excitement. It was an 
absolute pandemonium. The _ stentorian 
tones of a brass-voiced bookmaker close 
beside us fell on my ears :— 

“ Here, I'll bet five to one Ajax 
one Ajax !” 

The voice was suddenly drowned in the 


five to 





of a spectator, sat Mme. Koluchy. As I 
caught her eyes I thought I detected a flash 
of triumph, but the next moment she smiled 
and bowed gracefully. 

“ You are a true Englishman, Mr. Head,” 
she said. “ Even your infatuated devotion to 
your scientific pursuits cannot restrain you 
from attending your characteristic national 
féte. Can you tell me what has happened ? 
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Those men seem to have suddenly gone mad 
—is that a part of the programme ?” 

“Tnnocuous to man, but fatal to the horse,” 
was my strange reply. I looked her full in 
the face. The long lashes covered her 
brilliant eyes for one flashing moment, then 
she smiled at me more serenely than ever. 

“T will guess your enigma when the Derby 
is won,” she said. 

I raised my hat and hurried away. I had 
seen enough: suspicion was changed into 
certainty. The next moment I reached the 
paddock. I saw Calthorpe engaged in 
earnest conversation with his uncle. 

“Tt’s all up, Head,” he said, when he saw 
me. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Frank,” cried Sir 
John Winton, angrily. “I tell you the thing is 
impossible. I don’t believe there is any- 
thing the matter with the horse. Let the 
ring play their own game, it is nothing to 
us. Curse the market! I tell you what it 
is, Frank. When you plunged as you did, you 
would deserve it if the horse fell dead on the 
but he won’t—he’ll win by three 
There’s not another horse in the 


course ; 

lengths. 

race. 
Calthorpe muttered some inaudible reply 

and turned away. I accom- 

panied him. 


“What is the matter?” 
I asked, as we left the 
paddock. 

“Saunders is not satis- 
fied with the state of the 
horse. His temperature 
has gone up; but, there, 
my uncle will see nothing 
wrong. Well, it will be all 
over soon. For Heaven's 
sake, don’t let us say any- 
thing to Alison.” 

“Not a word,” I replied. 

We reached the grand 
stand. Alison’s earnest 
and apprehensive eyes 
travelled from her lover’s 
face to mine. Calthorpe 
went up to her and en- 
deavoured to speak cheer- 
fully. 

“T believe it’s all right,” 
he said. “Sir John says 
so, and he ought to know. 
It will be all decided one 
way or another soon. 
Look, the first race is 
starting.” 

We watched it, and the 
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one that followed, hardly caring to know 
the name of the winner. The Derby was 
timed for three o’clock—it only wanted three 
minutes to the hour. The ring below was 
seething with excitement. Calthorpe was 
silent now, gazing over the course with the 
vacant expression of a man in a day-dream. 

Bright Star was a hot favourite at even 
money. 

** Against Ajax, five to one,” rang out with 
a monotonous insistence. 

There was a sudden lull, the flag had fallen. 
The moments that.followed seemed like 
years of pain—there was much senseless 
cheering and shouting, a flash of bright 
colours, and the race was over. Bright Star 
had won. Ajax had been pulled up at 
Tattenham Corner, and was being led by his 
jockey. 

Twenty minutes later Dufrayer and I were 
in the horse’s stable. 

“Will you allow me to examine the horse 
for a moment?” I said, to the veterinary 
surgeon. 

“It will want some experience to make out 
what is the matter,” replied Saunders ; “ it’s 
beyond me.” 

I entered the box and examined the colt 
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carefully. As I did so the meaning of Mme. 
Koluchy’s words became plain. Too late 
now to do anything—the race was lost and the 
horse was doomed. I looked around me. 

“Has anyone been bitten in this stable ?” 
I asked. 

“ Bitten !” cried one of the grooms. “ Why, 
I said to Sam last night”—he apostrophized 
the stable-boy—‘“that there must be gnats 
about. See my arm, it’s all inflamed.” 

“Hold!” I cried, “what is that on your 
sleeve ?” 

“ A house-fly, I suppose, sir,” he answered. 

“ Stand still,” I cried. I put out my hand 
and captured the fly. “ Give me a glass,” I 
said. “ I must examine this.” 

One was brought and the fly put under it. 
I looked at it carefully. It resembled the 
ordinary house-fly, except that the wings were 
longer. Its colour was like that of an 
ordinary humming-bee. 

“| killed a fly like that this morning,” said 
Sam, the stable-boy, pushing his head forward. 

“When did you say you were first bitten ?” 
I asked, turning to the groom. 

“ A day or two ago,” he replied. “I was 
bitten by a gnat, I don’t rightly know the 
time. Sam, you was bitten too. We couldn’t 


catch it, and we wondered that gnats should 
be about so early in the year. 


It has nothing 
to do with the horse, has it, sir?” 

I motioned to the veterinary surgeon to 
come forward, and once more we examined 
Ajax. He now showed serious and un- 
mistakable signs of malaise. 

“Can you make anything out?” asked 
Saunders. 

“With this fly before me, there is little 
doubt,” I replied; “the horse will be dead 
in ten days—nothing can save him. He has 
been bitten by the tsetse fly of South 
Africa—I know it only too well.” 

My news fell on the bystanders like a 
thunderbolt. 
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“ Innocuous to man, but fatal to the horse,” 
I found myself repeating. The knowledge 
of this fact had been taken advantage of—the 
devilish ingenuity of the plot was revealed. 
In all probability Mme. Koluchy had herself 
let the winged assassin loose when she had 
entered the stables on Sunday. The plot 
was worthy of her brain, and hers alone. 

“You had better look after the other 
horses,” I said, turning to the grooms. “If 
they have not been bitten already they had 
better be removed from the stables imme- 
diately. As for Ajax, he is doomed.” 

Late that evening Dufrayer dined with me 
alone. Pity for Calthorpe was only exceeded 
by our indignation and almost fear of Mme. 
Koluchy. 

“What is to happen ?” asked Dufrayer. 

“Calthorpe is a brave man and will 
recover,” I said. ‘“ He will win Miss Carr 
yet. I am rich, and I mean to help him, 
if for no other reason in order to defeat 
that woman.” 

“By the way,” said Dufrayer, “that scrap 
of paper which you hold in your possession, 
coupled with the fact that Mr. Carr called 
upon Mme. Koluchy, might induce a magis- 
trate to commit them both for conspiracy.” 

“T doubt it,” I replied ; “the risk is not 
worth running. If we failed, the woman would 
leave the country, to return again in more 
dangerous guise. No, Dufrayer, we must 
bide our time until we get such a case against 
her as will secure conviction without the least 
doubt.” 

* At least,” cried Dufrayer, “what happened 
to-day has shown me the truth of your words 
— it has also brought me to a decision. For 
the future I shall work with you, not as your 
employed legal adviser, but hand in hand 
against the horrible power and machinations 
of that woman. We will meet wit with wit, 
until we bring her to the justice she 
deserves.” 


, 





A Cruise 


By GEo. 


HE dearth of good skaters in 
this country is obviously due 
to circumstances over which 
the sport-loving Briton can 
exercise no kind of control. 
Before the average skater has 
succeeded in attaining even a semblance of 
the “form” which distinguished his final 
efforts of the preceding winter, the first frost 
of a new season has vanished, and the 
succeeding visits of the ice-king are generally 
of so transitory a character that no marked 
improvement in style is possible. 

And although modern ingenuity has suc- 
ceeded in combating, to a certain extent, the 
defects of a fickle climate, there can be no 
comparison between mere rinking (even on a 
veneer of artificially produced and unseason- 
able ice) and skating over an unlimited 
surface in the open air. 

The very nature of the sport is such 
that it cannot be enjoyed to the full 
within the narrow limits of four walls. 
Healthy and unre- 
stricted exercise in 
the open air is the 
first essential of 
every successful 
pastime. Without 
this, sport becomes 
in time a mere 
amusement; and 
amusement which 
parodies sport is 
apt to pall after the 
novelty has worn 
off, until it is finally 
relegated to that 
dull land of bore- 
dom from which 
few discarded pas- 
times can ever hope 
to return. 

As a “‘ new sensa- 
tion” roller-skating 
established a record 
for instantaneous 
popularity which 
was only equalled 
by the phenomenal 
rapidity of its de- 
cline. While the 


READY TO START. 
From a Photo. by Douglas Smith, Southend. 
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On 


“boom” was at its height there were few 
sceptics bold enough to prophesy that a re- 
action, at once so speedy and so complete, 
would follow the triumphant advent of the 
wheeled skate. But the inability of the tiny 
wheels to negotiate any but a specially prepared 
surface imposed upon the skaters a restriction 
which was quite foreign to the nature of the 
sport, and far from becoming a permanent 
pastime, rinking experienced a “slump” 
which was quite unprecedented, and is still 
unique, in the annals of nineteenth-century 
crazes and booms. : 

But after many years of somnolence the 
wheeled skate has been resurrected in a 
new form and under another name, and a 
substitute for ice-skating introduced which 
is at least more practical and ingenious than 
its unfortunate predecessor. 

In appearance the new road skates resemble 
nothing so much as a pair of miniature 
bicycles. The wheels are 6in. in diameter, 


and are attached to the boot on the “acme” 
Jointed 


principle. 
leg splints, extend- 
ing from the skate 
to the knee, relieve 
the ankles of a 
strain which would 
otherwise prove un- 
bearable; and an 
automatic brake, 
acting upon the 
front wheel, in- 
stantly corrects any 
backward run, and 
consequently re- 
moves the greatest 
difficulty in hill 
climbing. “ Pneu- 
matics” have been 
discarded in favour 
of solid rubber 
tyres, as the exasper- 
ating defects of the 
former are naturally 
intensified in a tyre 
so small as to be im- 
mediately affected 
by even the smallest 
leakage. The skates 
vary in weight, 
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FIRST MOVEMENT—“ TREPIDATION,” 
From a Photo. by A. Ulyett, Ilford, 

from six to eight pounds per pair, and this 
burden, although perhaps as light as is con- 
sistent with durability, is apt to make itself 
felt in a very decided manner during a pro 
longed journey. The general and widespread 
interest evoked by my appearance on the by- 
ways of Essex, mounted on a pair of Ritter 
skates, induced me to undertake a more 
ambitious pioneering cruise, in the hope that 
a written account of my experiences might 
prove equally interesting and instructive. 

Every novelty in the way of locomotion is 
wont to fascinate its patrons when the initial 
discomforts and trials have been once over- 
come. In road-skating, as in every other 
pastime, these preliminary hardships are far 
from imaginary. Stiffness, soreness, and a 
feeling of irritability and humiliation follow 
rapidly in the wake of the beginner’s first 
lesson. But while his limbs are still aching, 
and the discouraging remarks of ploughboy 
critics are yet ringing in his ears, the fascina- 
tion of the new sensation asserts itself 
afresh ; and the novice takes the road again 
and again until his muscles gradually become 
accustomed to the exercise, and the critical 
remarks of the most prejudiced onlooker are 
tempered with a grudging approbation. 
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My first endeavours to acquire the graceful 
art of road-skating were distinctly grotesque, 
and afforded the keenest possible enjoyment 
to some dozens of interested spectators. I 
fell hard and often, and, when down, could 
only regain my feet by a series of com- 
plicated and spasmodic movements which 
left sundry strange diagrams engraven on 
the dust of the roadway, and kept my finger- 
tips busily employed for a period varying 
from fifteen to thirty seconds. But by the 
time I had learned to accomplish the whole 
of the feet-finding manceuvre well within the 
fifteen seconds’ limit, I had forgotten how to 
fall, and nothing short of a three-inch rut, or 
a macadam rock, would bring about a 
disaster likely to call my newly-acquired 
experience into practice. 

When I had skated over every fathom of 
roadway in my own neighbourhood, I became 
consumed with the desire to sail forth into 
the great world beyond. A cycling friend 
very kindly volunteered to act as bodyguard, 
and with the aid of a road-map of Essex, 
we traced out a thirty-five mile course, with 
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“MY FIRST ENDEAVOURS WERE DISTINCTLY GROTESQUE. 
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THIRD MOVEMENT —** COMPLICATION.” 
“KEEPING MY FINGER-TIPS BUSILY EMPLOYED.’ 
From a Photo. by A. Ulyett, Ilford. 


dear, dirty Barking as the probable starting- 
point, and Southend-on-Sea as the desired 


destination. Our route 
lay through the villages 
of Rainham, Stanford- 
le- Hope, Pitsea, and 
Hadleigh ; the roads 
were reported to be in 
fair condition, and the 
hills conspicuous only 
by their absence. 

An _ unkindly wind, 
which blew from the 
east with annoying per- 
sistency, delayed the 
expedition for three 
days; but when, in 
response to our oft- 
repeated complaints, it 
met us half-way by veer- 
ing round to the south- 
east, we hastily collected 
our cycle, our skates, and 
our camera, and decided 
to steer as straight a 
course as possible for 
the land end of South- 
end pier, without any 


further delay. ~ From a Photo, byl 
Vol, xv —20, 
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Barking is noted chiefly for its un- 
picturesque creek, its rag-shops, and its 
untamed street gamin. The last-named 
speciality mustered in strong force as I 
rapidly adjusted my skates and in- 
dulged in a “preliminary canter,” 
while my bodyguard industriously 
oiled his bicycle on the opposite side 
of the roadway, in order to convey to 
the crowd the impression that he 
was in no way connected with the 
expedition. 

“A bicycle myde for two!” ejacu- 
lated onc of the untamed, surveying 
the skates critically out of the only 
serviceable corner of a black eye. 

“No, it’s two bicycles made for 
one!” was the smart rejoinder of a 
quick-witted companion. 

“Is this the Southend Road?” I 
asked, somewhat imperiously. 

The crowd laughed immoderately. 

“Sarthend, ho, yus! Fust turn to 
the right, just rarnd the corner !” cried 
a facetious urchin of the extreme 
Cockney type. “If you put yer brake 
on now, you'll avoid runnin’ inter the 
sea when yer gits there!” 

My friend was already mounted by 
this time, and I followed him as rapidly 


as possible into the open country. The exer- 
tion was most exhilarating, and before we had 


* 
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A STUDY IN HILL-CLIMBING. 
From a Photo. by Douglas Smith, Southend. 


left Barking more than a mile behind, I had 
quite forgotten the unpleasant remarks which 


my unfortunate inquiry had elicited. But 
such an undesirable incident was scarcely 
likely to be repeated: rural wit is invariably 
less spontaneous and pointed, and Barking is 
quite unique as a nursery for precocious 
infants. The wind, which had _ most 
aggravatingly veered round 
to the east again since we 
started, precluded any possi- 
bility of “scorching” or 
record-breaking, and the pace 
attained was consequently by 
no means sensational. 
On a long uphill stretch, 
some three or four miles out, 
I was considerably annoyed 
by my inability to escape the 
company of a strangely taci- 
turn pedestrian. I wished 
to impress this gentleman 
with the fact that walking, as 
a means of locomotion, was 
entirely out of date. So I 
overtook him at the foot of 
the hill, and for a hundred 
yards or so managed to main- 
tain a somewhat erratic lead. 
Then, while I rested for a 


moment to gain breath, he “from a Photo. byl 


strode silently by with a supercilious air of 
condescension and pity which was distinctly 
exasperating. Visibly distressed, and breath- 
ing heavily, I again passed the sardonic 
stranger, only to be overtaken a few minutes 
later in the same humiliating way as before. 
When we were exchanging positions for the 
seventh or eighth time the silent.one spoke, 
and the spell was broken. 

“ Get off and walk!” he ejaculated,. con- 
temptuously. 

“It’s the wind, you know!” I explained, 
in disconnected gasps. ‘With a favourable 
breeze and a good road, I can cover ten 
miles well within the hour !” 

But my undesirable companion was some 
yards ahead again by this time, and my 
explanation met with no audible response. 
A temporary lull in the breeze; however, and 
a mile of level roadway completely turned 
the tables in my favour; and when I over- 
took the unsympathetic stranger for the tenth 
(and last) time, I was gliding over the 
macadam at a speed which was probably 
greater than that attained at any other time 
during the journey. 

At Rainham, I discovered my truant body- 
guard waiting for me by the door of a 
typical Essex hostelry. My coming had 
been heralded by a local courier, mounted 
on an 1891 bicycle, who had overtaken 
me during the first stage of the journey ; 
and in consequence of a weird announcement 
of this worthy to the effect that “a chap were 
a-comin’ down the road with .a rea/ bicycle 
fastened on each foot,” I found a large crowd 
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awaiting my advent. Several villainous-looking 
curs were also on the look-out for some mild 
excitement, and they greatly appreciated the 
novelty in calf-hunting which I most un- 
willingly provided. 

The good people of Rainham were 
obviously disappointed by the discovery 
that my “ bicycles ” were merely dwarfs ; but 
when I had skated twice round the village 
green, in order to escape the obnoxious 
attentions of an absurdly enthusiastic terrier, 
the villagers were unanimous in the opinion 
that road-skating, as an exciting pastime, had 
a great future before it. 

“You done that well, mister, an’ no 
mistake!” exclaimed the local sage, approv- 


ingly, when I had “jumped” the curb and 


From a] ARRIVAL AT RAINHAM 
joined my friend in the bar-parlour of the 
hotel. “ Bicycles I can’t abide, nohow; but 
them things—well, I never did see the likes, 
never! I wonder what'll be brought out 
next! We've got» what Mother Shipton pre- 
dicted : carriages without ’orses, an’*now ’eres 
a sample of real skatin’ without ice ! Wonder- 
ful, that’s what it is ; an’ them as lives longest 
‘ll see most, for sure !” 

“ Right ye are, Tommy,” remarked another 
rural philosopher. ‘The older one grows 
the more one sees, an’ that’s the solemn 
truth! I remember the first bicycle what 
come into Rainham well nigh thirty-five years 
I ran out to see it just the same as our 
kids done to look at this gent to-day, an’ we 
never thought at that time that cycling would 
be took up by ’igh an’ by low as it ’as been. 


ago. 
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I believe in thirty years’ time nobody’ll 
walk at all! Them as don’t cycle will skate, 
an’ them as don’t do either will ride to 
market in motor-cars or flyin’ - machines. 
Walkin’ is on its last legs, sir; it’s too slow 
for the rising generation, though it was con- 
sidered to be a ’ealthy exercise in our time.” 

We were strongly tempted to linger awhile 
in this quaint, old-world hamlet ; to interview 
its oldest inhabitant, commune with its wise 
men, and visit each of the numerous ancient 
hostelries which surround an ugly ragstone 
church, which is, perhaps, the least pictur- 
esque object of interest in the parish. But 
an unmelodious jingle,-emanating from the 
neighbourhood of the village clock, reminded 
us that some thirty miles of unexplored Essex 
roadway lay between Rain- 
ham and our destination ; so 
we took the direction indi- 
cated by an immaculate 
finger-post, and sped silently 
through a_ wilderness of 
depressing marsh land, 
sparsely populated, and tim- 
bered with nothing more 
imposing than dwarf pollards 
and bracken. 

A straggling village bearing 
the euphonious name of 
Orsett was reached after an 
hour’s toil on a road abound- 
ing in ruts and gravel 
“breakers.” The natives of 
this place proved to be dis- 
tinctly disappointing from a 
journalistic point of view. 
Not a single inhabitant took 
the slightest notice of my 
movements. Even when 
I skated right into the bar- 
parlour of the only inn in the village, the 
landlord appeared to consider that skating 
inside licensed premises, and bumping heavily 
against public-house furniture, was in no way 
either a novel or an interesting performance, 
for, after attending to my modest require- 
ments, he became engrossed in the columns 
of Lioyd’s News, and ignored my presence 
entirely. 

The people of Orsett are obviously years 
ahead of the times in which they live ; and 
they have wisely decided amongst themselves 
that no modern innovation, however startling, 
shall be allowed to disturb the placidity of 
their everyday existence. A flying-machine 
hovering over this place would excite no 
more interest than an ordinary carrion crow ; 
and if the Siamese twins themselves had 
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elected to dine at this particular hostelry, it is 
highly probable that the only question likely 
to suggest itself to the mind of the phleg- 
matic landlord would have taken the form of 
a speculation as to whether his remarkable 
guests should be charged for as two persons 
or as one. 

An aged rustic of inanely benevolent 
aspect, and an apparently hypnotized donkey, 
formed the only visible inhabitants of a 
timber-built settlement marked on our chart 
as Mucking. 

Before granting us the sole copyright of 
a snapshot of himself and his steed, this 
“ rude forefather of the hamlet” demanded 
an interview, of which the following is a 
verbatim report : 

“Wart’s them ?” 

“ Skates.” 

“Wart ?” 

“ Skates !” 

“ Skates ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wart are they for?” 

“ Skating.” 

* Skatin’ ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“They ain’t bicycles, 
then ?” 

“No, skates.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Skates !!” 
“You needn’t 
loud; I ain’t deaf! 

them sticks for?” 

“To support the ankles.” 

“ Uncles ?” 

“No, ankles !” 

“Wonderful ! 
woman 
“em.” 

“So do I. 
she ?” 

“ Dead an’ gone well-nigh 
fourteen year ago!” 

“T’m very sorry for you.” 

“Wart ?” 

“T’m_ sorry. 
miss her sadly.’ 

“ No, Sally worn’t ’er name. 
same as the donkey’s is. I 
er.” 

I cut the interview short at this embar- 
rassing stage ; and left the ancient rustic still 
posing for the portrait which my friend had 
secured some ten minutes previously. 

Near Stanford-le-Hope my signals of 
distress were observed by the driver of a pass- 
ing brougham, who very kindly volunteered to 


‘oller so 
Wart’s 


I wish my 
ole was ’ere to see 


Where is 


\ ou must From a Photo. by) 
It were Jane, 
called ‘im after 
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take me in tow. An adverse wind and a rough 
road had by this time rendered me almost 
speechless, so, completely demoralized, I 
nodded a guiltyassent and accepted an offer of 
assistance which, an hour ago, I should have 
rejected with haughty contempt. Fortunately 
the photographer was a long way in advance 
at this humiliating stage of the journey, other- 
wise my brief degradation might have been 
depicted in compromising black and white, 
and published throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. As it is, I have 
touched upon the incident as lightly as 
possible. 

A long rest at Pitsea completely restored 
my flagging spirits, and after a formidable 


“OFF THF LINE.” [ Douglas Smith, Southend 
incline, locally known as “ Bread and Cheese 
Hill,” had been ascended, we passed rapidly 
through Thundersley and Hadleigh, until the 
ivy-covered tower of Leigh Church appeared 
in sight, while the distant waters of the 
Thames estuary, glittering and sparkling in 
the brilliant sunshine, formed a charming 
background to one of the most enchanting 
views in Essex. 
The three which 


miles of macadam 
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connects Leigh with Southend was in perfect 
condition ; and the fact that this distance 
was covered in exactly fourteen minutes will 
give the reader a fair idea of what even a novice 
in the art of road-skating can accomplish 
under favourable circumstances. A steady, 
swinging stroke will carry the skater along 
with far less exertion, and with more speed, 
than the short, quick stroke which it is 
necessary to practise on a road with a good 
surface only in the middle and between the 
cart-ruts. 

It was while making up for lost time on 
this picturesque stretch of roadway that the 
accident occurred which my watchful kodak 
fiend has called “Off the Line.” A steep 
decline, several macadam waves, and a 
passing vehicle were the chief factors con- 
cerned in my unromantic downfall. I really 
began to fall at the top of the hill, but the 
final botanical dive was not undertaken until 
I had hurled myself round an abrupt corner at 
the bottom. The lengthened period required 
to successfully “‘ come a cropper ” while skat- 
ing on the road gives the performer ample 
time to “ hope for the best” and to “ prepare 
himself for the worst.” That he is compelled 
to “ bear whatever happens” is an entirely 
superfluous remark. ‘The picture speaks for 
itself in this respect. 
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Metaphorically speaking, the good people 
of Southend-on-Sea received me with open 
arms. My appearance in High Street, dusty 
and travel-stained though I was, excited con- 
siderable interest, and I was interviewed at 
great length by one of the few visitors still 
left in the place before I had time to remove 
my skates, and seek shelter in the compara- 
tive seclusion of the Royal Hotel. 

From this somewhat disconnected narrative, 
my readers will be able to form their own 
opinions as to the probable stability, or 
otherwise, of the latest athletic innovation, 
and the possibilities of road-skating as a 
healthy and an exhilarating pastime. 

So far as speed is concerned, the macadam 
skater will never be able to hold his own with 
even an indifferently mounted cyclist ; but 
for moderate journeys, undertaken on roads 
which are beyond reproach, the new sport 
has many advantages to recommend it. The 
convenient portability of the skates is a 
strong point in their favour, and if any rivalry 
could exist between road-skating and cycling, 
the former would score heavily in this con- 
nection. An enthusiastic admirer has aptly 
described the pastime as the “ missing link ” 
between cycling and walking, and, as such, it 
can scarcely fail to claim a large number of 
patrons from every class of the community. 
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LVII. —CARAN 


D’ACHE AT HOME. 


By Marte A. BELLOoc. 


ES, extraordinary as you may 
think it, I consider there is 
little doubt,” observed one 
of the leading French black- 
and-white men, thoughtfully, 
“that my friend Caran 

d’Ache played quite a notable part in bring- 
ing about the Franco-Russian Alliance. You 
see, he has won, though still a young man, a 
real place in the hearts of our beauty-loving 
populace. Well might he exclaim, ‘ Let me 
draw a nation’s caricatures—I care not who 
make its laws.’ No artist has more cleverly 
indicated the weak- 
nesses and foibles of 
that extraordinary 
being, William IT., and, 
as is natural in one 
who is after all half 
Russian, he has spared 
no pains to bring the 
finer side of Holy 
Russia before the eyes 
and imagination of the 
Parisians, who look 


v= 


forward to his weekly 
page of political car- 
toons in the Figaro as 


to an ever-recurring 
source of amusement.” 

‘The greatest carica- 
turist of France, if not 
of the world, M. 
Emmanuel Poiré, or, 
as he is better known 
to the most intimate of 
his friends as well as to 
the least distinguished 
of his admirers, Caran 
d’Ache, has set up his 
household gods in one of the quietest and 
prettiest streets of suburban Passy. There he 
is not only within a quarter of an hour’s drive 
from the Opéra and the centre of Paris, but 
he is also at a stone’s throw of the Bois de 
Boulogne, and on the high road to the 
beautiful belt of country which lies beyond 
Sévres and St. Cloud. 

Some years ago a number of artists and 
literary Parisians “ discovered” Passy, and 
among the great caricaturist’s nearest neigh- 
bours are his intimate friend, Jan van Beers, 
whose marvellous miniature palace is still the 
talk of fickle Paris ; Munkacsy, the Hungarian 


M. CARAN D'ACHE. 
From a Photo. by Nadar, Paria. 


genius, whose terrible illness has cast a gloom 
over artistic !‘ohemia ; Henri Rochefort, who 
must find sunlit Passy a startling change after 
Regent’s Park ; and Henri Lavedan, the most 
brilliant of satirists and playwrights—to. say 
nothing of a score of other distinguished 
people, who are all reckoned good and trusty 
fellow-craftsmen by your kindly modest host ; 
for Caran d’Ache has a simple dignity of 
manner said to be rarely associated with 
militant genius. 

The large studio in which he has gradually 
arranged his many possessions lies well away 
from the pretty, fan- 
tastic Louis Quinze 
“hotel” built from his 
own design, being 
separated from Madame 
Caran d’Ache’s dainty 
eighteenth - century 
salon by a corridor lined 
with some fine old First 
Empire engravings, 
dealing for the most 
part with events con- 
nected with the strange 
career of their present 
owners hero, Napo- 
leon I. 

“T was born and 
bred in ‘the Napoleonic 
tradition,” he acknow- 
ledged, in answer to a 
question. “Yes, it is 
quite true that my 
grandfather was one of 
the great Corsican’s 
trusted officers, one of 
those chosen to ac- 
company him on the 
disastrous expedition to Russia. More 
fortunate than many of his comrades-in- 
arms, my forebear was wounded at the 
Battle of Moskowa, and so escaped the 
horrible fate of dying from cold or star- 
vation ; instead, he was carried off the field 
by some humane Russian officers, and was 
treated with all honour as a prisoner of 
war. In fact, it was as an inmate of one of the 
grimmest of Russian fortresses that he fell in 
love with the young Russian lady who after- 
wards became my grandmother. At the 
time the marriage took place the whole face 
of things in France had completely altered. 
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determined to re- 
conquer my 
French nation- 
ality. My father 
died when I was 
seventeen, and in 
spite of all that 
my friends had to 
say against the 
idea, I applied at 
the French Em- 
bassy in order to 
know what would 
be the best way 
in which to fulfil 
the obligation, 

















SIMPLICITY. 


“vou NEED NOT SALUTE, MY MAN, WHEN YOU HAVE YOUR ARMS FI Ty 


which I knew 
devolved on every 
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young French- 
man, of serving a 
certain time in 
the French army. 
Once I had ob- 
tained this, to me, 
very important 
information, I 
started gaily for 
France with very 
little money in my 
pocket, but with 
high hopes and 
boundless ambi- 
tions surging 
through my brain.” 








SIMPLICITY. I1.- 


The Grande Armée was but a phantom 
memory; my grandfathers beloved chief 
was a heartbroken prisoner at St. Helena, 
and so, yielding to his bride’s wishes, he 
determined to remain among the aliens who 
had been so good to him.” 

“Then I suppose, monsieur, that your 
own father was to all intents and purposes a 
Russian ?” 

“Yes, and no. My grandfather never 
allowed his children to forget that they were 
French, although he himself never again saw 
his own country. He founded, at Moscow, 
a fencing school, which soon became famous ; 
indeed, it was there that /escrime Francaise 
was introduced, for the first time, into the 
Russian army.” 

“ And what brought you home ? ” 

“T am by birth a Muscovite, but, as so 
often happens in such cases, the fact that I 
had never seen and knew so little of the land 
of my ancestors only increased my desire to 
see France, and even as a child I solemnly 


““WELL, MY MAN, WHY DON'T YOU SALUTE?” 
“1 HAVE MY ARMS FULL, COLONEL.” 


“T presume that, 
even as a school- 
boy, you had acquired some artistic training ?” 

“No,” was the unexpected answer. “IT 
was, it is true, always drawing, but only for 
my own pleasure, and, I need hardly say, out 
of school hours. A good deal of my time 
was spent as a child among the good-natured 
soldiers of my father’s adopted country, and 
I confess I cherished a secret wish of becoming 
a military painter. One day, to my great joy, 
someone presented me with a fine book of 
French engravings, and among its contents 
was a short account of Detaille, together with 
some specimens of his splendid work. 
Accordingly, I made up my mind that I would 
seek him out—youth is ever bold—and no 
sooner had i reached Paris, in, I may add, a 
somewhat forlorn condition, than I boldly 
presented myself at M. Detaille’s front door, 
a portfolio of sketches under my arm.” 

* And you were kindly received ? ” 

“Kindly is not the word! Edouard 
Detaille received me in a fashion that proved 
him to possess what is perhaps rarer even 
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than great genius—a great 
heart. He looked over 
my poor little drawings, 
encouraged me to perse- 
vere, and then, after I 
became a private in the 
French army, he never 
lost sight of me. Indeed, 
it was owing to his in- 
fluence that I was finally 
appointed to work at the 
War Office among those 
whose duty it is to pre- 
pare drawings of uniforms 
and so on. 

“Even then,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, 
“M. Detaille’s kindness 
did not stop there; he 
gave me some valuable 
advice. Instead of pro- 
posing that I should be- 
come a student in some 
art school—-a course 
which would have been 
from every point of view 
impossible to me at that 
time, even had I wished 
it—he told me to study 
from life, and not to be 
discouraged, however 
poor might be the result ; 
and so, no sooner did I 
find myself in the guard- 
room of the 113th Line 
Regiment, than I began 
following my master’s 
advice in season and out 
of season. Not till I 
became attached to the 
War Office, however, did 
I find time to do work 
with a view to publication. 
To my surprise, I found 
a ready, if a humble, 
market for my wares, and 
it was then that I first 
signed my drawings 
‘Caran d’Ache,’ which, 
as you may know, signifies 
in Russian ‘lead pencil.’” 

“And did you gradu- 
ally make your way? Or, 
if it is not an impertinent 
question, to what do you 
attribute your first great 
vogue as a caricaturist ?” 

“ Nay, I consider that a 
very legitimate question ; 
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SCENE FROM “L’EPOPEE,” BY CARAN D'ACHE. 


for there must be in every artist’s life a 
moment when he finds himself trembling 
between obscurity and popular success. As 
for myself, my first great stroke of luck was 
undoubtedly the production of /’£fopfée, at 
the Chat Noir.” 

And as my host uttered these words there 
suddenly came into my mind the half-for- 
gotten recollection of an evening at Mont- 
martre, spent in gazing at the wonderful 
shadow performance which was at that 
time the talk, not only of Paris, but of 
[urope. ‘ 

Many of those to whom /’£fofée stands 
out among their own cherished recollections 
of a visit to Paris are probably unaware that 
they owed this rare artistic pleasure to the 
now famous draughtsman ; for at the time 
when the original performance took place 
in the strange Bohemian café concert, now 
numbered among the dead glories of vanished 

Vol. xv.—21. 





Paris, Caran d’Ache was quite unknown, save 
to a small group of Montmartre Bohemians. 

“As to what suggested /’£fopfée,” he 
added, “that was a very simple matter. A 
friend asked me to design an illustrated cover 
for a comic song. I attempted to carry out 
my idea by an application of the old- 
fashioned silhouette. Suddenly it struck me 
that my initial idea was capable of unending 
developments. I threw myself with ardour 
into the work, and as the result of hundreds 
of experiments finally produced the leading 
scenes of the great Napoleonic drama, care- 
fully divided into thirty tableaux. The whole 


was engineered, as it were, with the help of 
four thousand figures and horses, each of 
which was entirely evolved and produced 


by me, being first drawn, then cut out 
and pasted on a zinc leaf, which, when 
once more silhouetted, produced a sentient 
member of my large dramatic company. I 
may add that the whole work from beginning 
to end was entirely carried out by me. 

“T need hardly say,” continued Caran 
d’Ache, “that I was fortunate in finding a 
man who understood at once the possibilities 
which lay in this very novel type of moving 
tableaux. Had it not been for the proprietor 
of the Chat Noir, all my labours might have 
come to nothing. However, thanks to him 
I had my chance. 

“The whole action took place across a 
comparatively small white screen. I attended 
every performance and stage-managed the 
whole affair myself. I think I may say,” he 
added, modestly, “that I succeeded in creat- 
ing a very vivid impression of life and move- 
ment. Each detail of every little figure was as 
carefully studied as were those of Napoleon I. 
himself, and I made many experiments before 
I felt even half-satisfied with the result. The 
most striking, and also the most popular, 
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tableau was undoubtedly ‘ The Retreat from 
Russia,’ for a curiously impressive effect was 
produced by the slow passage in single file of 
countless men, horses, waggons, and carriages, 
across the great, snow-bound plains,” 

But the artist was too modest to allude to 
the extraordinary impression produced by 
this strange work of genius. From all parts 
of the Continent artists, eager to make 
acquaintance with this extraordinary novelty, 
crowded to the Chat Noir. Among those 
who made their way up the steep streets of 
old Montmartre were celebrities as strangely 
different as the Prince of Wales, General 
Boulanger, and the then President of the 
French Republic. Meissonier, the great 
military painter, declared himself astonished 
at the extraordinary accuracy of the historical 
costumes and uniforms as indicated in 
silhouette. Drawings of /’£popée were sent 
“by request” to the late Czar, who, to the 
end of his life, was one of Caran d’Ache’s 
most constant patrons. Indeed, much of his 
best work even now goes to Russia. 

“ And have you never cared to pursue this 
kind of work ?” 

“For a time silhouettes continued to 
exercise a great fascination on me,” he con- 
fessed, half-reluctantly. “I produced several 
series of tableaux at the Chat Noir, including 


the presentment of the great avenue of the 
Bois de Boulogne filled with Parisian notables 
of the hour on horseback, on foot, and in their 


carriages. A little later [ showed my audience 
the vast snow-laden Russian steppes. I have, 
however, a horror of monotony. You must 
have noticed that nowadays the moment an 
artist makes a 
success, all those 
round him make 
vigorous attempts 
to confine him to 
the particular 
class of work 
which has _pro- 
duced a _ tempo- 
rary sensation. I 
suppose, had I 
cared to do so, I 
might have gone 
down to history 
as the arch-show- 
man of this fin-de- 
sttcle, but I should 
have considered 
that in so doing I 
was degrading not 
only my art, but 
also myself. No, 
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strange as you may think it, I have always 
been extremely anxious to do serious work. 
For years I have cherished the scheme of 
some day devoting my life to completing a 
great series of military pictures, taken from 
every period of history. One of my heroes, 
by the way, is the great Marlborough. But 
all brilliant deeds of arms attract me, and, 
even as a boy, I began a collection of military 
relics.” 

“ And as to your methods of work ?” 

“Well, I work very slowly, and so far. I 
have preferred to draw in line. Apropos of 
black-and-white work, I am an enthusiastic 
admirer of your leading English draughtsmen. 
I have long been familiar with the work of 
Phil May, Linley Sambourne, Dudley Hardy 
—but it is invidious to mention certain 
names, when there are so many now turning 
out black-and-white work full of genius and 
originality. Of course, from my point of 
view artists should be able to draw anything. 
As to myself,” he added, laughing, “I leave 
one branch of art severely alone: that is 
portrait-painting. Friends have often asked 
me to draw them ; if ever I attempt to carry 
out their wishes they are anything but pleased 
with the result. You see, the worst of it is I 
really see people in line, and often, when I 
have produced a group which I consider 
almost photographic in its accuracy, I am 
informed that I have rarely made a better 
caricature ! ” 

“ And where do you find your subjects ?” 

Caran d’Ache made a vague gesture. 
“How can I tell? Here, there, and every- 
where ; at a smart wedding ; at any one and 
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at all of the funerals, which, alas! play so 
great a part in our social life; when riding 
home ‘on the top cf an omnibus; walking, 
riding, cycling, impressions are stamped as 


it were on my brain. I do not entirely rely 
on memory, for I am fond of jotting down 
notes in a small memorandum-book if I hear 
a funny or original phrase, a joke that strikes 
me as really new, or anything that will suggest 
a new composition. I make use of a kind of 
artistic shorthand, which I will defy anyone 
but myself to understand ; the signs are made 
very quickly, they overlap one another; to 
me each is instinct with meaning, and even 
with form. But when it comes to the 
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finished drawing ” 
—he paused a 
moment and took 
a long breath—- 
“that is a very 
different matter, 
no pains can be 
too great; and I 
can truly say that 
at no time, even 
when I was very 
poor, did I allow 
the necessities of 
the moment, if I 
may use such an 
expression, to 
control my out- 
put. I ama be- 
liever in very 
careful and con- 
scientious work. 
People imagine 
that my drawings 
are ‘dashed off.’ 
I bow down be- 
fore those who 
can produce 
easily; alas! I 
cannot claim to 
imitate their ex- 
ample. Take one 
com paratively 
simple matter, 
that of costume. 
Tell me what a 
man wears, and I 
will tell you what 
manner of man 
he is.” 

“Then it is true, 
monsieur, that 
you attach an im- 
mense import- 
ance to clothes ?” 

“T will admit that the cut of a frock-coat 
is not indifferent to me,” he observed ; “and, 
personally, I cannot see why all the small 
elegancies of life should be left to the fairer 
half of creation. You will observe that 
Nature is exemplified in the nursemaid and 
the little child—both love a uniform ; the 
craving is a thoroughly natural one ; elegant 
and suitable habiliments react on the wearer, 
and there can be no doubt that the knight of 
old felt twice the man he really was when 
attired in his full coat of mail and riding 
out to do battle to an opponent armed 
cap-a-pie. Nowadays the dandy can only 
exercise his fancy on his bicycle costume. 
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A STENTORIAN VOICE. IL 


ORPORAL: “ATTENTION ! 


LiguTENANT: “ THat Won't Do At 


More’s the pity, say I; and I live in hopes 
of seeing not only the chimney-pot hat, but 
also the hundred-and-one modern inelegancies 
of masculine costume utterly banished, for 
they must have made our mid-century most 
painful to every man of taste.” , 

“I suppose I need hardly ask you if you 
regard photography as an aid to art?” 

“Nay, that is indeed a superfluous question, 
not that I fail to admiré much of the work 
turned out by the brilliant individuals who 
make photography a special study; but I 
absolutely deny that a sun-picture can be of 
the slightest real assistance to an artist. The 


SHOULDER Arms!” 


Att. Loupsr, Corrorar. Like Tats—— 


painter and designer must surely, above all, 
rely on imagination, and their own brains 
must contain far more sensitive plates than 
any yet placed in mechanical cameras.” 

“ And have you any rules to your work, or 
do you only draw when you feel that the 
inspiration is on you?” 

“T fear that, in common with most people, 
I leave that which has to be done to the last 
moment. Iam a night bird, and my friends 
tell me that my best work is done at night. 
Sometimes, months pass without my putting 
pencil to paper, save, of course, for my own 
pleasure. From a business point of view, 
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A STENTORIAN VOICE. II. 
LrzuTENANT: “ SHOULDER AR-R-MS!” 


winter and spring are my productive seasons. 
In the summer I am lazy. In the autumn 
there seems so much to be done, and during 
the long days it seems sad to think of work. 
“ Yes, 1 am fond of travelling, and I have 
ransacked many sleepy towns in search of old 
uniforms and kindred objects. Unfortunately 


the mere amateur has begun to be interested 
in this class of relic, and whereas, not so very 
long ago, he who was inspired with a real 
love for such things could purchase a splendid 
old uniform for fifty francs, now his wealthy 
rival will willingly bid over him twenty times 
However, my 


that sum. friends are very 





good to me, and make a point of telling me 
whenever they hear of any particularly inter- 
esting or characteristic morceaux for sale. 
Again, like my friend and master, M. Detaille, 
I have a passion for battle-fields, and I have 
carefully explored all those within immediate 
reach. Alas! that there should be so many 
near and about Paris.” 

“Do you ever illustrate the literary works 
of others ?” 

“T have done so. Thus, I illustrated a 
number of comic essays of Albert Millaud, 
also Rochefort’s ‘ Fantasia,’ but now I nearly 
always supply the 4gendes running under my 
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drawings. Mind you, I am not of opinion 
that words should ever play a great part in 
explaining humorous work. I am a great 
believer in telling a story silently, and by 
means of the pen or pencil alone. In fact, 
that is one reason why I draw and re-draw 
my work so often; the meaning should be 
quite clear. I do not care for obscurity in 
any form, and I need hardly add that I 
attach an enormous importance to back- 
grounds and to accessories.” 
“And is there any special 
occupying your 
attention ?” 
“Well, in one 
sense, I always 
have more to do 
than I seem to 
be able to ac- 
complish, and 
once a week I 
contribute half a 
page of political 
sketches to the 
Figaro; but at 
present I am de- 
voting a great 
deal of thought, 
to say nothing of 
time, to working 
out a scheme 
which will pro- 
bably first see the 
light in a com- 
pleted shape at 
the forthcoming 
Exhibition of 


work now 


1900. I am think- 
ing of calling it 
‘La Rue de Cent 
=) A) Ans,’ ‘The Street 
during a Century,’ 
and it will be a 
kind of panorama 
embodying the life, 
movement, and 
poetry of the typi- 
cal Paris thorough- 
fare during the last 
hundred years. 
Among other things 
will be shown the 
many modifications 
undergone by traffic 
from the days of 
the post-chaise to 
those which have 
ushered in the 
motor-car. Perhaps 
you will hardly believe me when I tell you that 
I have found working up this subject a matter 
of absorbing interest ; I have literally hundreds 
of authorities, and the more I go on, the more 
absorbed I become. Of course, there will be 
many glimpses of the great Revolution, and 
the First and Second Empire will also play 
their part, and then there will be the grim 
Siege of Paris. I am avoiding any element 
of melodrama ; but picturesque incidents are 
of course welcome, and one of the most 
important features of the scheme will bea 
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reconstruction of the historical Review held 
by Napoleon I. on the Place du Carousel.” 

“And will each tableau be drawn?” I 
inquired, curiously. 

Caran d’Ache smiled mysteriously. “I 
am keeping all the technical side of the 
affair a great secret. Of course, my one idea 
will be to make the presentment of my 
subject as vivid and convincing as possible ; 
happily, with the help of contemporary prints 
and portraits, it has not been difficult to 
gather a very vivid idea of our immediate 
forebears, and of how they comported them- 
selves.” 

“‘ By the way, surely when composing this 
kind of work you find it necessary to make 
use of models ?” 

“No, indeed. I have very strong views 
concerning the professional model, and in 
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from my point of view, beasts are quite as 
interesting as human beings. Whenever I 
can spare the time, I enjoy an hour in the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation as much as any 
of the children whom I see there. Horses 
have always remained my favourites, but 
there are many creatures precious to the 
artist: elephants, for instance, are peculiarly 
picturesque, and lend themselves most 
happily to pen and pencil.” 

“By the way, do you yourself generally 
work with a pen or with a pencil ?” 

“At the present moment most of my 
drawings are done with pen and ink, or, 
which in some ways I like better, with a very 
fine brush. I have thousands of studies, for 
I so often modify my original conception, 
that these generally become very useful to me 
afterwards. When whatever drawing I am 
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this matter I disagree with many of my most 
talented comrades. To my mind—perhaps 
it is an idiosyncrasy on my part—no pro- 
fessional sitter can give a true impression of 
life and movement. That a man or woman 
should be suddenly able to slip into the skin, 
as it were, of another character would argue 
on his or her part a very notable dramatic 
gift. Why should we expect to find a great 
actor or actress in every professional model ? 
Now, animals make very good sitters, and 
every dog-lover will admit that no one can be 
a better foseur than our intelligent four-footed 
friend when he has a mind that way. Still, 


engaged on approaches its final stage, I fasten 
it by its edges upon a large sheet of glass ; 
this enables me to change or add such details 


as I think fit. Of course, as regards repro- 
duction, I prefer the old-fashioned wood 
block ; my editors, however, do not see eye 
to eye with me in this matter. By the way,” 
he added, quickly, “I have never consented 
to work to order, that is to say, I must be 
quite free to choose my own subject.” 

“‘T suppose, monsieur, there is hardly time 
in your life for ordinary hobbies and amuse- 
ments ?” 

“Indeed, there is. 


I should be sorry 
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were my work to 

turn into a kind of 

monomania with me. 

At one time I used 

to ride a great deal, 

but I have given it 

up to a certain ex- 

tent in favour of 

cycling, for I not 

only consider that 

the latter is a more 

healthy form of exer- 

cise for an artist, but 

also that it gives one 

endless opportunities 

for seeing the pic- 

turesque and absurd 

side of life. During 

the last two years I 

have persuaded my wife to follow my 
example, and scarce a day passes without 
our taking long excursions, both in the 
Bois and beyond it, in those little-known 
corners of Seine-et-Oise, where the wheel is 
still looked upon with terror by the peasantry. 
Then again, as is surely fitting in my good 
old grandfather’s descendant, I have always 
been specially devoted to fencing, and during 
the winter months I 

make it a point to 

attend a salle d’armes 

at least three times a 

week. But to tell you 

the truth, I pity the 

man who has not at 

least one hobby or 

amusement into which 

he can throw himself 

heart and soul. Even 


when for some reason 
or other I cannot 
indulge in any active 
form of physical 
exercise, I have 
plenty to amuse me 
at home. I delight 
in literature, especi- 
ally in old literature, 
and there is always 
something new to be 
learnt about those 
periods in history 
with which I am 
specially concerned. 
I need hardly tell 
you what a boon to 
me has been the 
recent revival of 
interest in Napoleon and his times.” 

It may be added in conclusion that, though 
M. Caran d’Ache was very discreet as to 
his share in bringing about the Franco- 
Russian alliance, I came away with the firm 
conviction that, if my host had _ unfortu- 
nately never existed, the Czar and Carina 
would not have been acclaimed with so 
much enthusiasm during their brilliant visit 

to Paris. Treaties of 
alliance between great 
nations are concluded 
in the chancelleries of 
Embassies and in the 
council chambers of 
Kings, but it rests with 
those who have the 
ear, and still more the 
eye, of the people to 
make them effective. 





Masks. 


By E. A. 


“mask” means a 
different thing to different 
people. The student of his- 
tory and biography has a 
conception of a mask totally 
different from that of the 

frequenter of the dads masgués of the Paris 

Opera, or little Tommy when he is home 

for his holidays and devotes his intellect 

to frightening the cook. Nevertheless, all 
masks have something in common: they are 
all counterfeit presentments of faces. But 
while the historian is interested only in the 
masks of historical personages, the schoolboy 
takes a wider and more catholic view. This 
article will interest primarily the schoolboy. 

If he can succeed in frightening his sisters and 

the household generally, he will be happy. 

With a view to a promotion of his happiness, 

we intend to furnish 

the schoolboy with a 

few models which, if 

he can_ successfully 

imitate them, will 

prove most effi- 
cacious. 

Being oldsters, and 
therefore, of course, 
prigs, we cannot, 
however, content our- 
selves with a bare 
description of the 
masks here illus- 
trated, nor resist the 
temptation to offer 
“information ” and t. 
convey “knowledge,” 
for which all properly constituted schoolboys 
will hate us. ‘Thus we very much fear that 
we shall please nobody. 

To begin with, there is the prosy scientific 
theory of the “origin” of masks, which 
nobody knows, consequently it is quite safe 
to write yards on this subject. Some people 
have thougat that the object of the mask was, 
not to frighten the cook, but to illustrate the 
Buddhist theory of “ Metempsychosis,” which 
is a fine word. 

Vol. xv.—22, 
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MASK USED RY THE DEVIL DANCERS OF CEYLON. 


BRAYLEY HODGETTs. 


Others, again, maintain that the savages 
whom we know to-day, and consider to have 
been arrested in their evolution, are really 
the descendants of the naughty boys of the 
human family—that they have degenerated 
and lost the arts and knowledges which they 
formerly possessed. Thus the curious customs 
of savages would be perversions of former 
very excellent practices, and the heathen 
mythologies of those uncivilized races, which, 
strange to say, all possess a strong family like- 
ness, would be idolatrous and vile corruptions 
of an ancient and beautiful religion common to 
the entire human race. 

Still, none of these views will quite explain 
the origin of masks, yet masks are found 
pretty nearly all over the world. 

Here, for instance, is a splendid one (No. 1). 
It is the mask used by the devil dancers of 

Ceylon, and is to be 


particularly recom- 
mended in the case 
of very pious old 


maiden aunts. This 
mask is supposed to 
be the portrait of a 
devil, named Calloo- 
Coomare ; he is a 
Ceylon devil, and 
ought to be a very 
exciting person to 
meet on a quiet, dull 
Sunday afternoon. It 
is painful to have to 
record that the Cin- 
galese, instead of 
“abjuring the devil 
and all his works,” as they ought, actually 
worship Calloo-Coomare. If anybody is ill, 
the priests of the devil, wearing his mask, 
which is made of wood, painted in various 
colours, and has a tusk sticking out of each 
side of the horribly grinning mouth—the 
devil always grins—two discs at each side, 
and three cobra capellas on the top, come and 
perform the devil’s own dance. An _ altar, 
decorated with garlands, is erected, and the 
sacrifice, usually a cock, is offered on it, 
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together with rice and all the proper ingre- 
dients. Here is a specimen of the prayers 
of the devil-priests : 

“ The Black Devil, who dwells under the 
rocks and stones of the 
Black Sea—(the Cingalese 
seem rather hazy in their 
yeography)—looks upon the 
world, sees the infants, and 
causes them to be sick. 
Thou, Fanah Devil — (not 
very polite this)—who ac- 
ceptest offering at the place 
where three ways meet, thou 
causest the people to be 
sick,” ete. 

This is a very long prayer, 
and full of vituperation ; 
the devil is called a furious 
devil and a bloodthirsty devil, 
and is described as playing 
in a pool of blood. Thus 
it will be seen that playing 
pool is an invention of the devil’s. 


This 


devil is also told that it plays in the laundry, 
a most valuable hint this for the schoolboy. 
It is very bad to be ill in England, with 


3. DANCING MASK FROM NEW BRITAIN. 


doctors and nasty medicines, but what fun 
it must be in Ceylon ! 

The next mask (No. 2), which comes from 
North America, is a very helpful one, especi- 
ally if properly coloured. It is cut out of solid 
wood and painted light blue, black and white. 
The lower lip is of canvas and movable by 
strings, so also are the eyes. ‘This is a most 
fascinating mask. ‘The wearer can make the 
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eyes roll and the mouth open and shut. It 
is the mask of a medicine man. We should 
recommend that this mask should be used 
with discretion. The effects might otherwise 
be disastrous. It would be 
very suitable for the Lord 
Mayor’s ball. 

A very creditable work of 
art is the mask marked 
No. 3. It comes from New 
Britain, and shows that the 
natives of that interesting 
island must have very 
strongly developed zsthetic 
taste. It is made of wood, 
carved and painted in 
various brilliant colours, and 
elegantly trimmed with fibres 
and feathers. In some re- 
spects it would give the 
matinée hat points, although 
it is, of course, far less 
hideous. As a table-orna- 
ment it would make the reputation of any 
family. An intelligent boy who could succeed 
in producing an exact reproduction of this 
work of art would deserve a sound thrash- 
ing for not devoting his abilities to a better 
purpose. 

We understand that the War Office is looking 
out for a new head-dress for the Army. Some- 
thing light, elegant, and imposing is wanted. 
Here is the very thing (No. 4); the mere 
sight of it would frighten any ordinary human 
enemy. Although this specimen is made of 
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wood, we see no 
reason why it 
should not be 
made of straw. 
There is a very 
fine red plume in 
the centre. Of 
course, the mask 
beneath has not 
quite the facial 
expression of the 
average Tommy 
Atkins, but that 
is a detail. This 
also comes from 
New Britain, and 
must have adorn- 
ed the head of 
a New British 
Grenadier, if 
there is such a 
thing. 

If the War Office should adopt our sugges- 
tion, we would recommend the Home Office 
to attire policemen in the garb of the Duk- 
duk, as shown at No. 5. The Duk-duk is not 
a quack doctor, as his name would seem to 
imply, but the stern guardian of law and 
order. He is only known by the initiated to 
be a human being—the unfortunate “ general 


- 2 
5-—MASK FROM NEW GUINEA. 


public” look upon him as a sort of demi-god. 
We could point to similar curious phenomena 


even in this country. Mr. Wilfrid Powell, in 
his “ Wanderings in a Wild Country,” senten- 
tiously observes: “It is curious how widely 
distributed is this Duk-duk system.” It is 
found in New Britain, New Guinea, New 
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‘Ireland, and also in a good many older 


countries. The Duk-duk travels through the 
bush, visiting each village and setting every- 
thing right, resembling in this respect a 
newspaper correspondent. If anybody is 
accused of injuring another the Duk-duk 
demands restitution, and if this is not 
rendered the Duk-duk burns down the 
offender’s house and generally executes 
judgment. Women and children may not 
gaze on the Duk-duk, or they will die. The 
schoolboy is told this in all fairness, to 
prevent accidents. Nor may the secrets of 
the Duk-duk be discussed outside the Taboo 
ground, where he is supposed to live. If an 
uninitiated person trespasses on the Taboo 
grounds of the Duk-duk, he is incontinently 


7-—-MASK FROM THE TORRES STRAITS. 


eaten up by the Duk-duk. Are there not 
Duk-duks everywhere ? 

Savages wear masks very much as we do— 
at dances, only there is a slight difference 
between the dances. We are able to give illus- 
trations of a batch of masks from New Guinea 
and neighbouring islands, used exclusively 
for what must be called savage da/s masgués. 
They are certainly highly commendable from 
the schoolboy point of view (Nos. 6—18). 

No. 6, for instance, looks like a gigantic 
tea-cosy, or the enormous grenadier shakoes 
of the eighteenth century, which are still 
worn in Germany and Russia by certain 
guard regiments. This mask is made of 
whitened bark cloth on a basket frame of 
cane ; the features are coloured red and black 
and outlined with white. The mouth is 
open. A boy of twelve with a mask like this 
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8.—MASK FROM TORRES STRAITS. 


would create quite a sensation coming un- 
expectedly downstairs. 

In No. 7 the eyebrows are of red wool, 
very neat ; the mask is cut out of solid wood 
and decorated with strings—would suit old 
lady. No. 8 is not unlike No. 7; it is 
evidently intended to represent some musical 
deity. No. 9 is evidently the mask of a local 
clown ; it is made of wood and painted white 
and red. There is an air of refinement 
about No. ro, although it is hardly good form 
to carry one’s walking-stick thrust through 
the nose ; the eyes, also, are too close together 
for high ideality. Nevertheless, the general 
design is artistic. The treatment of the hair 
in particular is excellent. The hair is human 
hair. ‘This mask is also of wood, the eyes 
being of mother-of-pearl. 

No. 11 must be the pantaloon to the clown 
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MASK FROM SAIBAI ISLAND. 
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of No. g; it has a weary, tired, weather-beaten 
look, and is made of sheet-iron. It is supposed 
to be an imitation of tortoiseshell, but we feel 
sure that any average boy could produce a 
better mask than this out of a discarded bis- 
cuit-box. Tortoiseshell being rare, the 
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natives substitute whatever material they can 
pick up from wrecks and in other ways. 
No. 12 is a sort of pre- Raphaelite 
attempt in real tortoiseshell. It is distinctly 
depressing, and has a medizeval air. Not 
so No. 13. This is a very perfect piece of 
work, and has a baboon look about it. It 
is made of bark-cloth, or tapa, stretched on 




















13-— MASK FROM SOUTH-EAST 


a frame of cane. This mask 
is appropriately coloured 
black and red, and has ribs 
of fibre. A very pretty 
design is No. 14. This is 
expensive, and made of 
tortoiseshell. The eyes are 
too close together for our 
notions of beauty ; but the 
mouth is full of expression, 
and the ears suggest the 
friend of the Old Kent 
Road coster. A Shakes- 
pearean forehead gives a 
false air of intellectuality to 
this mask. This must be 
by way of satire. In No. 15 
we have another elaborate 
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work of art. 


execution. 





14.—MASK OF TORTOISESHELL FROM 
MOUNT ERNEST. 


17. 


elaborate. 


formidable, but is harmless. 
There is a poetic dreaminess 
about it which is most beautiful. The eyes 
are distinctly good, but why there should be 
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It is also made of tortoiseshell, 
but is decorated with mother-of-pearl, casso- 
wary feathers, and seed shells. It looks like a 
nightmare, and is distinctly impressionist in 


16,—TIASK OF TORTOISESHELL FROM JERVIS 





ISLAND, LENGTH ABOUT 5FT. 


now come to a series of 


pantomime heads. No. 16, for instance, is 
supposed to represent a fish. The rude, 
untutored savage has engraved a pattern on 


it, inlaid it with white 
enamel, Aspinal’s for pre- 
ference, and decorated it 
with cassowary feathers. It 
is made of tortoiseshell, 
and is sft. long. This 
mask is guaranteed to 
frighten anybody, from 
fathers downwards, at fifty 
paces. The same may be 
said of No. 17. This is 
also of tortoiseshell, and is 
supposed to represent a 
crocodile’s head. It is 
decorated with cassowary 
feathers and nuts. It is 
all nuts to the schoolboy. 
The horn at the top looks 
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No. 18 is very 
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a double row of eyebrows is a 
mystery. Pigeons, cassowary 
feathers, shells, mother-of-pearl, 
etc., are the ingredients used 
in making this latest style of 
mask, which is supposed to 
represent a crocodile’s head. 
We see that the fashions in 
masks are numerous. In olden 
times they used to be invariably 
made of tortoiseshell, but the 
modern rage for cheapness has 
reached even the savages, who 
now use old boxes and kero- 
sene-tins, and find them just 
as effective. This is a valuable 
hint, for the schoolboy cannot 
always get tortoiseshell. 

A very elaborate head-dress 
is No. 19. It consists of a 
double-faced mask of black- 
ened wood wearing a hat, and 
with ornaments in the hair. 


19. MASK FROM NEW CALEDONIA, 


From the bottom hangs a fringe of 
black _ fibre. To the superficial 
observer this mask would suggest 
reminiscences of Noah’s Ark and 
Aunt Sally, and would appear to be 
the head-dress of a local book-maker, 
’bus-driver, negro-minstrel, or bishop. 
It is really a Mumbo Jumbo mask, 
and comes from West Africa. This 
mask will be found very useful in 
punitive expeditions against sisters, 


13.—MASK FROM YAMA. 


as we shall presently see. 
Throughout a_ considerable 
portion of Western Africa the 
feminine part of the com- 
munity stand in dread of a 
semi- human demon called 
Mumbo Jumbo. He usually 
makes his appearance at night, 
when the natives are enjoying 
the West African equivalent 
for a county ball. His ap- 
proach is heralded by a cry, 
and he joins the party unin- 
vited, armed with a rod, and 
followed by attendants carrying 
sticks. While the people dance 
round him, probably mistaking 
him for Jack-in-the-Green or a 
May-pole, he suddenly walks 
up to one of the women and 
touches her with his rod. She 
is instantly seized by the atten- 
dants, dragged to a post, tied 
to it, and there receives a 
sound thrashing under circumstances of great 
indignity. This would make a novel and 
exciting figure in a children’s cotillion. The 
Mumbo Jumbo visitation is always a put-up job. 
The men are all in the secret, and know who 
Mumbo Jumbo is. The woman selected has 
been bad-tempered, had a fit of the tantrums, 
and so the husband arranges for a Mumbo 
Jumbo entertainment. Savages have some very 
excellent institutions, but we fear that the intro- 
duction of this custom into an English family 
circle among brothers and sisters might lead to 
unpleasant consequences for the brothers. Still, 
the schoolboy could recommend his school- 
fellows to try it on their sisters, and watch the 

result. There is nothing 

very remarkable about 

the masks shown under 

No. 20. Lowther Arcade 

can produce far better 
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specimens. They 
come from over- 
rated Japan, and 
are worn by the 
actors of that 
artistic country. 
They are made 
of wood and 
painted to taste. 
They might 
serve to soothe 
the loneliness of 
grandmamma, 
and for that pur- 
pose are possibly 
hideous enough. 
But No. 21 
represents a 
really ingenious 
piece of ugliness. 
Not unlike a 
Polish Jew in 
appearance and 
style, it is made 
of black painted 
wood attached 
to a cylindrical 
frame made of 
coarse stuff or cloth woven across slender 
stems of wood, and stiffened by a piece of 
brown bast inside. From the lower part 
depends a cord net-work, with long black 
fowl feathers attached, which covers the body. 
The hair and whiskers are made of coarse 
frizzled human hair, and the beard of plaited 
round cords of the same. This mask comes 
from New Caledonia, 
and with the addition 
of a hump it would do 
very well for Punch. 
There is this advan- 
tage about it, that the 
wearer for the time he 
has it on is “ taboo,” 
and can hit anybody 
he likes without being 
hit in return. There 
is considerable doubt, 
however, in our mind 
whether similar privi- 
leges would be ex- 
tended to the wearer 
of such a mask in this 
tyrannical country. 
No. 22, though not 
very large, we may, 
nevertheless, be ex- 
cused if we baptize this 
as an Elephantine 
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22.—MASK FROM NORTH 
NEW GUINEA, 
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work. Carved in wood, and painted in black, 
red, yellow, and white, it is very fetching, 
vide the “ beady” eyes. We must also note 
that, for some reason best known to the 
maker, the ear is placed directly under the 
left eye. The mouth requires no comment! 
The place of birth is somewhere in Northern 
New Guinea. 

No. 23 is what we are tempted to calla 
high-falutin’ mask. At all events, it measures 


23.-—-MASK FROM NEW IRELAND, 


from “‘ head to foot” something over five feet. 
We have two views of it: the first is a full- 
face, the second a profile. ‘The mask proper 
consists of coloured wood; the beak of a 
bird points downwards from directly under, 
and in a perpendicular line with, the nose. 
But perhaps the most striking part is the 
superstructure, which is nearly twice as high 
as the face itself. A mélange of carved 
birds and snakes, of multicoloured feathers 
and bones, supports a native lady, caught half 
way round a somersault, and tied there for 
ever. That is, no doubt, the New Ireland 
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natives’ method of 
solving the mo- 
mentous “Woman 
Question.” 

The two masks 
depicted at No. 24 
are not made of 
oranges, as_ their 
general shape and 
appearance sug- 
gest, but are carved 
out of solid wood. 
The teeth are gilt, 24. 
which makes them 
look like an advertisement for an American 
dentist. ‘Their eyes are painted a quiet red 
and yellow, and the face is white, with a 
few black and gold adornments. ‘They are 
worn by Javanese actors—during the panto- 
mime season, no doubt. 


25. MASK FROM NEW IRELAND, 


At No. 25 we have given a specimen, not 
for imitation, of a really beautiful mask, 
which also comes from New Ireland. The 
savage who executed this work of .art must 
indeed have felt proud of himself, and 
probably his friends put out his eyes to 
prevent him from making another. It is 
constructed of wood, cane, fibre, and shells, 
and is painted black and red. The wings 
are red, white, and black. The whiskers are 
of red fibre. But the grand feature of this 
masterpiece is a magnificent nautilus-shell 
which crowns the whole. It must have 
been found rather heavy. Fancy dancing 
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the “ Washington 
Post” or the 
“Shadow Dance” 
with a thing like 
that on your head. 
The last mask 
of our collection 
(No. 26) is some- 
what difficult to 
make in this coun- 
try, for it is con- 
structed of tor- 
toiseshell and 
trimmed neatly 
with human skulls, all of which have be- 
longed to the enemies of the wearer, and been 
struck off their owners’ shoulders by him. 
We should therefore not advise anyone to 
attempt to reproduce this mask unless, indeed, 
he use a biscuit-tin as a substitute for the 
tortoiseshell, and hang it round with the 
skulls of the cats he has slain. This 
particular mask was found in the 
Straits by Mr. C. E. Brockett, who 
formed part of an expedition sent 

out to find the survivors of the 

ship Charles Laton, lost in the 

Straits in 1834. The mask was 


26.—MASK FROM SKULL ISLAND. 


Island, 
and it was discovered that the skulls on 
it were mostly those of Europeans, probably 
of the very people whom the expedition 
was in search of, 


appropriately picked up in Skull 








By G. M. Rosins. 


[This story ts a sequel to ‘* Her Only Chance,” which appeared in the September number of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE, and has been written at the request of the great number of readers who were deeply interested in the 


love affairs of John Ruthven and Claire. 
who have not read the previous story.) 


11 was last summer that John 
Mi. Ws| Ruthven 
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re-visited Europe, 

a fs} after an absence of nearly 

ae twenty years. He had gone 

< ONE out to California a boy in his 

— teens: and fortune had been 

long enough in coming. Now, at last, he 

was rich enough to take a real holiday: he 

did not expect pleasure, but he knew he 
wanted rest. 

At Interlaken he had made friends with 
Stafford Keene, an Englishman travelling 
alone, an old Aaéitué of Switzerland, knowing 
the out-of-the-way places, and the nooks 
where still the tourist is rare. 

By his advice, Ruthven went to Neérithal, 
which was then an ideal spot, quite unpro- 
faned by the vulgar; for in that year, the 
threatened railway had not begun to undcer- 
mine the magnificent Gondon Pass. 

It was an evening at the end of July. The 
long day was drawing to an exquisite close. 
Table d héte was just over, and the visitors at 
the hotel were, as usual, out in the road 
awaiting their daily excitement of the arrival of 
the diligence from the Italian side. Neérithal 
stands superbly, grouped upon a rising ground 
at the head of the valley, 5,o0oft. above 
sea level, nested in pine woods, and frowned 
down upon by three majestic snow peaks. 
Looking down the road, the heights of the 
Bernese Oberland, in mystic distance, 
glimmer like a dream of the Delectable 
Mountains; and to-night the arch of sky 
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It will, however, be found quite intelligible and interesting to those 


above them, in the tender, lingering twilight, 
was rose-colour and amber and purple, like 
the rainbow round about the Throne. 

Ruthven strolled down the road, lost in the 
beauty of this vision. He was so absorbed, 
that he missed the flutter of excitement that 
the dashing down of the diligence brought 
with it: and started when, at a considerable 
distance down the road, the lights flashed 
past him, in the ever-deepening gloom, and 
disappeared again presently, far under his 
feet, to reappear on the road below. 

Behind the diligence came an empty 
carriage, which had doubtless deposited its 
passengers at Nérithal, and was going on to 
Stockalper. 

As he sauntered back, Keene met him. 

“* New arrivals,” he said, in a voice which 
sounded particularly festive. 

“ Ah!” responded Ruthven, laconically. 

“Yes, awfully nice people,” went on Keene, 
waving his cigar in the air in a manner which 
showed him to be a trifle uplifted. “The 
Vanstons—he’s American—and Mrs. Van- 
ston’s sister.” 

“Indeed !” 

‘Mrs. Vanston’s sister,” went on Keene, 
“is the prettiest woman I ever saw in my life.” 

“Then avoid her, my good sir, as if she 
were the plague,” said Ruthven, grimly. 

“Oh, come, you’re not that sort, are 
you?” asked Keene, lightly. “I have 
never looked upon you as a blighted being, 
Ruthven.” 


’ 
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“A blighted being ?” said the young man, 
slowly. “But I think that is pretty much 
the size of it. Yes, on the whole, I think I 
am a blighted being. If I am, most certainly 
a woman did it.” 

“Curious. I thought you lived in a world 
with no women in it. I have been rather 
looking forward to the fact that Mrs. Vanston’s 
sister would make you change your place of 
residence. It isn’t only that she’s pretty, you 
know———”’ 

“Then you expected to meet her here ?” 

* My good sir, that’s what I came here 
for. I knew the Vanstons were coming into 
Switzerland over the Gondon.” 

“ Humph !” 

“You won’t say ‘Humph!’ when you’ve 
seen her.” 

Ruthven had not been smoking, but now 
he sat down on the low stones by the road- 
side and lit up. Keene leaned at his side, 
and gazed at the sunset and whistled softly ; 
his heart just then was full of the poetry of 
life, though ordinarily he was a most prosaic 
mortal. 

“Jove! She is pretty!” he presently said, 
under his breath. “ But, then, so is Mrs, 
Vanston; but how any man could have 
married her when he had seen her sister 
You know— it’s the indescribable something ; 


I suppose Helen of Troy had it.” 
“ Very probably.” 
“Well! I see it’s no good to expect any 


sympathy from you to-night: to-morrow, 
when you have seen her !” 

Ruthven leaned forward, staring at the 
ground ; presently he began to speak: “I 
met a woman once,” he said. “ Woman! 
she was hardly more than a girl. She was 
lovely, refined, brave, tender. She had eyes 
one could lose one’s soul in; a mouth 
Well! never mind that. She was a hypo- 
crite and a traitor. When she had got what 
she wanted, she apologized—so nicely !— 
for making a fool of me. Oh, I know what 
you are going to say: that all women are not 
like that. I answer, if that woman was a 
traitor, then every woman that ever lived has 
in her the capacity for treachery. Mind you, 
this was the right kind of woman; I have 
met both kinds, and I know.” 

“It’s a hopeless task,” said Keene, gravely, 
“to expect a man not to profit by his own 
experience. Talk is of no use. ‘To-morrow 
you shall see Mrs. Vanston’s sister.” 


Next morning, however, when the little 
hotel colony met at breakfast, Ruthven had 
eaten, and was off. He had decided, on 
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beholding the crystal clearness of the morn- 
ing, to make the ascent of the Bortelhorn, an 
easy climb which Keene did not care to 
attempt again. It was afternoon when he 
returned. People were having tea on the 
terrace in front of the dépendance, where 
the shadows were beginning to temper the 
heat of the day. 

“Where is Mr. Keene ?” he asked; of two 
amiable spinsters who invited him to tea. 

“Strolling in the woods with the new 
arrivals—are they friends of yours, Mr. 
Ruthven ? American, are they not ?” 

** Mr. Vanston is American, I understand: 
but they are Keene’s friends. I do not know 
them at all.” 

“ Pretty girls, both Mrs. Vanston and her 
sister: all the young men in the hotel seem 
to be talking about them.” 

*T will stroll along in that direction, I 
think, and meet them. Miss what-ever-her- 
name-is must be something out of the com- 
mon to make Keene so enthusiastic: he is 
not prone to enthusiasms.” 

A winding path through the woods led 
round the shoulder of the hill; there was, in 
fact, more than one path, thridding the 
fragrant dusk of the pines. In the heat, the 
stillness and the peace, John Ruthven felt 
the delicious lassitude which comes after 
bodily effort. Nobody was in sight or sound. 
He sat down on one of the rustic seats with 
his pipe ; and, drowsing, dreamed a dream. 
In his dream, the woman whom he had met 
at the other side of the world stood beside 
him. She did not speak, but she gazed wist- 
fully at him, with eyes that besought pardon. 

“Will you never forgive me? I have 
suffered so,” she said. 

“T will never forgive you,” he replied, 
doggedly ; and then she laughed in scorn. 

“ Have I deceived you again ?” she cried, 
in light mockery. 

The laugh was horribly clear and real—it 
woke him from sleep. He stumbled to his 
feet with a tremor running through all his 
limbs, and confronted four people on the 
narrow path before him. 

She was there in bodily presence, Claire 
Hurst, the woman who had befooled him ; 
and at the same moment that he became 
conscious that it was she, a clear little flute- 
like voice cried :— 

“Oh, Claire! 
Captain ?” 

“The Captain, unless I dream,” said the 
sweetest voice in the world, with entire com- 
posure, and its owner stretched out a hand 
as in friendly recognition. 


Claire! Surely it is the 
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““ THE CAPTAIN, UNLESS I DREAM.” 


The man held his breath. <A thousand 
thoughts ran through his brain. Should he 
refuse that hand? No! Fortunately pride 
stepped in. To do that would be to make 
himself ridiculous before this audience : if 
he wanted to humble her, surely other means 
lay ready to his hand? He could expose her 
to Keene. After a just-perceptible hesitation, 
he took her hand—and dropped it instantly ; 
but not too soon to perceive that she was 
shaking like a leaf. 

Mrs. Vanston came up smiling, and lifting 
her pretty baby face. “You remember me, 
Captain, don’t you?” 

“ Certainly I do, Mrs. Vanston.” 

“ Aha!” jovially cried Mr. Vanston, a 
plump, little, merry - looking man, with a 
Yankeé accent. “I’ve heard about you, 
Captain, and often heard Maidie and Claire 


' 


say they would like to meet you again ! 
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Well! The good old world’s not 
such a big place after all, is it?” 

Ruthven looked as if he hardly 
felt it big enough to contain Miss 

Hurst and himself : 
but he committed 
himself to no expres- 
sion of opinion on 
the subject. He 
found himself ab- 
stractedly walking 
along at Mrs. Van- 
ston’s side, in 
the narrow path, 
listening to her 
clear little pip- 
ing treble, as 
she commented 
upon the 
strangeness of 
the meeting. 

“JT was mar- 
ried three 
months after 
our adventure in 
California,” she 
said. “ Freddie 
was__ travelling 
West to see the 
country, and he 
came to Pebble- 
brook, and— 

“And stayed 
there till I got 
what I wanted 
—hey, Maidie?” 
gleefully cried 
the beaming 
Freddie, who 

evidently was still much in love. 

Ruthven noted the rare diamonds on 
Maidie’s little fingers, and the recherché gown 
she wore, and concluded that Freddie was rich. 

“Miss Hurst has not yet thrown herself 
away ?” he said, drily. 

“Claire? Oh,no! We say, Freddie and 
I, that she has grown so used to saying ‘ No,’ 
that she will never get rid of the habit.” 

Claire and Keene were some paces behind, 
lingering to look at the setting sun through 
the interlacing boughs. 

* Poor devil!” thought Ruthven. “I must 
lead him out of his fool’s paradise.” 

No other word passed between Ruthven 
and the woman who had so strangely crossed 
his path. They separated silently at the 
hotel door, and the man went up to his room. 
Here Keene found him a little later, occupied 
in packing up his things. 
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“ Halloa! What’s up now?” he asked. 

“ I’m going away,” replied Ruthven, shortly. 

“On account of Miss Hurst ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Explanation needed here. Accounts 
don’t tally. Miss Hurst tells me you rendered 
her a great service: that she did you an 
injustice, and is delighted to have the chance 
to tell you so: you, on the contrary, shun 
her like the pestilence.” 

Ruthven stood up, very white. 

“ Keene,” he said, “‘you’re in love. You 
won't believe a word I say: but I am in duty 
bound to tell you, before I go, what I know 
about Claire Hurst.” 

“ By all means, let’s hear the worst,” said 
Keene, in a confident voice, in which, never- 
theless, a strain of anxiety was audible. He 
sat down on the bed. 

“Once,” began Ruthven, entirely without 
preface, “when I was very down on my luck, 
I went to the mines at Copperville. They 
were an ornery set down there, as you may 
guess ; and a parcel of them were little better 
than assassins. But there was one who was 
the worst—far the worst of the lot. He 
sinned even against what code of honour and 
morals that scum still retained among them- 
selves. So they set 
on him, in the dark, 
like the curs they ug 
were, and stabbed vee 


“1 WENT INTO THE THICK OF IT.” 
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him to death. That was too much for me; 
I should have dearly liked to punch the 
brute’s head: but for a dozen men to 
murder one, was another matter. I went 
into the thick of it, and fought for that 
beast as if he had been my brother ; and I 
was the one who was on hand when the 
sheriff's officers came. I was covered with 
dirt and blood, and they took it all for 
granted. The only friend I had within call, 
whose word was worth a rushlight, was Colonel 
Hurst, of Pebblebrook. They let me send 
an express for him ; but he-—didn’t come. 
In justice to him, I ought to say that I heard 
—a long while afterwards—that he was away : 
a week later he did come—too late. They 
do things pretty sharp in those parts ; and, 
after they had waited a day or two, Mike, 
one of the hands, came to me in the night. 

“ * Look here,’ said he ; ‘they'll string you 
up, sure enough: they’ve been longing for 
years to make an example of this camp. I 
don’t feel like owning up my own share in it, 
to save you; but I do feel like helping you 
to make off. There’s friends of mine up in 
the hills-——over in what they called Dungeon 
Gap—who'll be glad enough of your company, 
and you can lay low till things blow over.’ 

“T took his offer: there 
wasn’t anything else to do. 
Of course, his friends were 
road agents, but I wasn’t too 
particular about that. I had 
that idiotic sort of feeling that, 
because I had been badly 
treated, I was free to treat 
other people badly. I hated 
everyone, because 
men had not be- 
lieved my word. 
When I had been 
there three months 
they made me cap- 
tain. Well, one day 
we heard that two 
girls, nieces of 
Colonel Hurst, 
would be driving 
through Dungeon 
Gap on their way 
to visit him: and 
I determined to 
revenge myself on 
him for leaving me 
in the lurch when 
my life was at stake. 
So we took the 
two girls prisoner, 
for ransom.” 
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“And those two girls were Mrs. Vanston 
and her sister ?” cried Keene, excitedly. 

“Just so.” There fell a long silence. 
Ruthven was chewing the end of his bleached- 
looking moustache, and staring at the floor. 
“She got round me,” he said. “I had never 
loved a woman before. I gave her all my 
soul, and she knew I gave it. She let me 
kiss her mouth; put that in your pipe and 
smoke it, Keene ! I helped them to 
escape, throwing up, by so doing, as she 
must have known, my only way to earn a 
living. I wandered away to a town where I 
was not known, hoping to evolve some 
scheme whereby I might see her face again. 
And there I heard, quite by chance, that the 
man who helped me to escape had been 
crushed by a falling rock, and, finding himself 
dying, had cleared my name. So I was free. 
I went straight to her—and heard, from her 
own lips, the confession of her own fraud. 
That’s all.” 

Another silence fell upon the room ; 
through it, the sound of the dinner-bell 
clanged through the hotel. After a moment, 
Keene asked, almost timidly: “Is that— 
really all, Ruthven?” 

“All? Yes, there is nothing more. 
was the end.” 

“Then you must excuse me if I say that 
I think you take too serious a view of it.” 

“Too serious ?” 

“ Yes, I think Miss Hurst was justified up 
to the hilt in what she did. She was in an 
awful position: her little sister was entirely 
dependent upon her: their lives—nay, even 
more than their lives—were in the power of a 
set of ruffians. She used the only means she 
had.” 

“ She is a traitor,” said Ruthven, doggedly. 
“T had not deceived her. What I did was 
in the way of business ; but she betrayed the 
soul she had awakened. Dante keeps his 
lowest hell for traitors. However, I have 
done my duty. I have warned you: if you 
do not think it matters———” 

“No, I do not think it matters!” cried 
Keene, as one throwing off gladly an insidious 
apprehension. “ You have relieved my mind 
of an immense load! She is a spirited girl, 
and I admire her pluck! What you have 
told me raises her a hundredfold in my 
estimation. So, now you have discharged 
your duty, we may consider the matter 
closed.” 

“Yes,” said Ruthven, with a deep breath, 
“the matter is closed now.” 

The Vanston party were already dining 
when the two young men walked into the 


That 


” 
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room, and took their seats at another of the 
long tables. Claire Hurst did not look at 
either of them; but she said, under her 
breath, to Maidie: “ He has been telling Mr. 
Keene all about it.” 

“ He would not be so mean,” said Maidie. 

“ He would stop short at nothing, in his 
hatred of me,” said Claire. “TI felt it scorch 
me this evening in the wood. How he can 
hate !” 

“If he is going to be disagreeable, I hope 
he will go away,” remarked Maidie, peaceably. 
“ He does look rather explosive.” 

“T was going to be so misguided as to ask 
him to forgive me,” replied Claire ; “ but if 
he has told, I will tear out my tongue sooner.” 

“Are you going to bring your guitar into 
the woods and sing to us this evening, as you 
did at Arolla, Miss Hurst?” asked Stafford 
Keene, after dinner. 

* And as you did at Dungeon Gap,” said 
a mocking voice at his elbow. “It would 
be quite a reminder of old times, would it 
not, Mrs. Vanston ?” 

“Oh, Captain—I must call you that,” 
cried Maidie, “ Mr. Keene says you are 
going away !” 

“ } did think of going, but my guide says 
I must not go yet. He has been so unfor- 
tunate as to get me up two mountains with- 
out breaking my neck, and he wants me to 
give him one more chance—he guarantees 
to do it all right the third time. It seems a 
pity to balk such a laudable ambition,” said 
Ruthven, politely. 

Maidie laughed gaily. Claire had turned 
away, and moved towards the house, and 
Keene bounded after her to carry the guitar- 
case. 

The first stars were beginning to show 
in the stainless heavens. The mountains, 
and the warm, still night, made the scene 
strangely reminiscent of California. 

As Keene took the guitar-case from Claire’s 
hand, he said, in a low voice :— 

“ Ruthven has been telling me the manner 
of your first meeting—and of your parting.” 

She stopped short upon the steps of the 
hotel, and looked the young man in the 
eyes. “I was to blame, was I not?” 

*“* Not in the least.” 

She looked regretfully at him a moment, 
in silence. “I wish you had not said that,” 
she said, in a vexed way. 

“You wish I had not said it ?” 

“Ves ; it gives me a low opinion of your 
judgment,” said she, with a_half-petulant 
laugh. ‘“ Even Mr. Ruthven sees more truly 


than that.” 
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Keene followed her, mystified. Like a 
white-robed spirit of the twilight, she flitted 
before him down the woodland path, follow- 
ing the load-star of Maidie’s pale-blue gown. 
They all stopped at a point where a rustic 
seat had been placed, and the two girls sat 
down. The three men leaned against the 
adjacent firs, and the cigars of two of them 
made the night air fragrant. 

Claire played. She would only play 
sprightly airs, and sing little, heartless, 
graceful French songs, which did not appeal 
to her hearers. Her mien had never been 
more blythe, her notes more clear. When 
she had done, tired at last, and the last notes 
had died away down the ravine, and melted 
into the rushing of the falls, Ruthven broke 
silence. 

“You have’ not improved 
heard you, Miss Hurst.” 

“T am_ surprised that 
you should say that,” she 
answered, lightly. 

“You sang better at 
Dungeon Gap,” he slowly 
repeated ; “but, then, you 
see, more depended upon it.” 

“ Just so,” she answered, 
gravely. 

“ Won't you give us some- 


since I last 


thing more —pathetic?” asked 


Keene. “I am in a senti- 
mental mood to-night.” 

She let fall her arms with 
a weary gesture. “No more 
to-night,” she cried, “especially 
since I have failed to please.” 

“You cannot fail to 
please; but I like to be 
moved as well,” said Keene. 

“Miss Hurst is equally 
good at both,” said Ruthven, 
immediately. 

As he spoke, some of the 
other guests came down the 
path, attracted by the sounds 
of music. They were clamor- 
ous for another song, but 
Claire was obstinate, and 
would not oblige. One lively 
young lady, to whom Keene 
had been rather attentive 
two days ago, took posses- 
sion of him; and, the Van- 
stons, moving on with some 
others down the path, the 
girl found herself, before she 
knew it, left face to face with 
Ruthven. 


Slowly and proudly she rose, and turned 
back, as though to go to the house. He 
came towards her, square and determined, 
his grey eyes looking hard in the starlight. 
Abruptly he said :— 

*] have told Keene how you treated me.” 

“Then we are quits,” she replied, calmly, 
stopping suddenly and facing him. “Do 
you think I fear you? We are not in 
California now.” 

“ What makes you say we are quits ?” 

“If you think, as I suppose you do think, 
that I care for Mr. Keene’s good opinion, you 
have done me as great an injury by telling 
him, as I did you by employing stratagem to 
save Maidie and me.” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind : he does not care a 
pin.” 

“That does not alter your conduct: you 


“ THEN WE ARE QUITS.” 
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told him with the desire to injure me in his 
eyes. You have relieved me of a weight. I 
thought you were greater than I. In fact, 
ever since you went away, that day on the 
piazza, I have been so weak as to wish 
earnestly to ask your pardon. Now you have 
come down to my level, and restored my self- 
respect.” 

“Keene was my friend, and I wished to save 
him unhappiness. It was my duty to think 
of him before you.” 

*Maidie was my sister, and I wished to 
save her life ; it was my duty to think of her 
before you,” she retorted. 

“There is a difference. You acted a lie, 
to save your sister; I told the truth, to save 
my friend. But all happens as it always 
does; the lie—succeeded: the truth—is a 
failure.” 

The tears rushed to her eyes. “Oh, you 
are cruel,” she cried, in a voice which had a 
wail in it. 

“The tortured are often cruel,” he said, 
“when it comes to be their turn.” 

She dashed the tears away. “You shall 
not make me suffer,” she breathed, defiantly ; 
“and, when you say that you told Mr. Keene 
the truth about me, because he is your friend, 
you are saying what is false. You told him, 
because you wished to be revenged on me for 
the trick I played you. However, you have 
failed, as you say.” 

They faced each other breathlessly in the 
moonlight. His eye hungrily perused each 
lineament of the face which had haunted his 
dreams for three years. It was slightly 
altered : the.contours were less round, the 
mouth softer, the expression less ‘nsouciante, 
more intense. What aface! And she, too: 
had not those grey eyes, with their look of 
dumb suffering, under those curious, heavy, 
fair brows, been in her memory ever since 
they parted on the piazza at Pebblebrook ? 
The poignancy of what she felt seemed to 
enfold her like a flame: she stared at him 
like one fascinated. 

“You have no longer the wish to ask my 
pardon?” he said at last, with a sneer that 
brought the blood to her cheek like a whip. 

“None ; you are not magnanimous. One 
only humbles oneself before someone who 
would understand—a gentleman, for example.” 

“I do not believe you have any shame in 
you,” he slowly said. 

“None. I Aad—but you have dissipated 

I would have saved you pain in every 
way I could, because I treated you most 
unfairly. But now, I only wish it were in 
my power to make you suffer ; and I glory in 
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knowing that I am safe from you. Nothing 
that you could possibly do could give me 
pain.” 

“Take care!” he cried. “If you taunt 
me, there is no knowing what I might do.” 

“Whatever you do, or do not do, will be 
just the same,” she steadily replied; “you 
cannot possibly injure me in the eyes of—the 
man I love ; and I care for nothing else.” 

Her eyes were full upon him, as with 
deliberate emphasis she hurled this ultimate 
stroke at him. And it seemed as if the fire 
in them literally struck sparks from his. 

“Vou do not know my influence over 
Keene,” he flashed. 

“Over Mr. Keene? What bearing has 
that on the subject? I said, ‘the—man—I 

-love.’” 

He stood for some moments, tense, quiver- 
ing with passion, almost beside himself with 
stress of feeling. 

“«T will make it the business of my life to 
find him,” he threatened, “ and he shall know 
what I know about you.” 


‘Ah, save yourself the trouble,” she 


returned, sweetly, “for he knows it already.” 


A spell of glorious weather had no doubt 
set in, with a steady barometer, and every 
prospect of lasting ; and, when the Vanstons 
had been three days at Nérithal, Freddie 
and Stafford Keene determined to make the 
ascent of the Gabelberg. Ruthven was 
away : he had started to walk alone over the 
Gondon, had slept one night in Italy, and 
would be returning next evening; but the 
weather was so exceptionally favourable that 
the guides advised the others not to wait 
for him. 

They started, therefore, in the afternoon, 
hoping to reach the lower Hut, sleep there, 
and make the whole ascent the following day. 

They had been gone about two hours when 
Ruthven returned. He got back in time for 
table @héte, and Maidie Vanston plaintively 
demanded his protection after dinner, as 
their gentlemen had left them all alone. 

They went out and sat down on one of 
the seats outside the salon. The hotel was 
very full, and some of the visitors were 
dancing inside. Ruthven asked Maidie to 
dance with him, and she accepted. “It 
seems so funny and nice to be dancing with 
you, Captain,” she said, happily. “I think 
it was so delightful our chancing to meet 
you: do you know, just at first, I was rather 
frightened that you wouldn’t speak to us?” 

“What could have made you suppose 
that ?” 
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“Oh—you know—I was there, on the 
piazza—the day you came to see Claire.” 

“Oh—ah, yes. And you thought I should 
bear malice ?” 

“Well, I thought perhaps you might.” 

“ And you see no signs of it ?” 

She laughed out merrily. “ Why, no!”— 
she had caught some of Freddie’s American- 
isms—“ Claire says you and she are quite 
good friends.” 

“Ah! Just what I should have expected 
her to say.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Your sister is very clever, Mrs. Vanston.’ 

“Yes, isn’t she? And sobrave, too. Do 
you know, I had diphtheria last winter, in 
Dresden, and she nursed me through it.” 

“I hope this man she is going to marry is 
worthy of her.” 

“What man? She isn’t going to marry, 
that I know of,” said Maidie, in a mystified 
way. 

“Indeed? I was misinformed, then. I 
heard she was very much in love with some 
fellow, and that was why she was 
refusing all offers.” 

“Oh, well, if she is, that is her 
own affair,” replied Maidie, calmly. 
“] never interfere with her.” 

“]T hope you will ask me to the 
wedding, Mrs. Vanston.” 

“Oh, I think you are sure to be 
there, if it ever comes off.” 

“Tf? It is uncertain then ?” 

“Very, I should think. Claire might 
change her mind, you know; but I 
have never known her keep to the 
same one so long before: in fact, it 
would be truer,” went on Maidie, 
thoughtfully, “to say I never knew 
her to care for anybody at all before. 
It has always been somebody else 
who cared for her.” 

“Oh, well, as I said before, it is 
to be hoped the gentleman is deserv- 
ing of all this.” 

“If you ask my candid opinion 
of him,” said Maidie, with a little 
trill of laughter, “‘ I think he is rather 
a fool.” 

Claire had disappeared when they 
returned to the bench where they had 
left her, nor did she again appear 
that night. 


? 


The climbing moon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide. 

First she silvered the outer edges 
of the mountains, and then, by 


degrees, poured her light in floods into the 
mysterious recesses of the valley ; by-and-by 
she sent a shaft of radiance in through a 
window to the bed whereon Claire lay tossing 
to and fro in sleepless unrest. 

She sat up in bed, and locked her hot 
hands round her knees. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “it is too much 
pain; I cannot bear it any more. I must 
tell Maidie we must go away to-morrow. 
After three years full of the pain of longing, 
just as I was beginning to settle down in 
some sort of content, to think it might be 
possible to forget him—to see him again, to 
find that he has not forgotten, that he is red- 
hot against me, a merciless enemy! Oh! 
It is unmanly, shameful, to be so implacable.” 
She slipped out of bed, and crept to the 
window. “ His eyes seem to be in the dark, 
all about me,” she murmured. “I feel as if 
his thoughts never left me ; as if, even if we 
went to another place, the knowledge of 
his hate would pursue me. Oh! Captain! 


Captain ! 
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She pulled aside the curtain, and looked 
out into the radiance of the night. The 
hotel at Nérithal is built upon both sides of 
the road, and a covered gallery across the 
road connects the two halves with each other. 
As Claire stood at her window, she could see 
the window of the room where Ruthven slept, 
in the opposite house. It was a corner room, 
with a very small iron-railed balcony, made of 
one heavy slab of stone, outside the window. 
The girl leaned her forehead listlessly against 
the glass, gazing out at the intense clearness 
with which everything was outlined by the 
moonlight: and, as she gazed, there drifted 
between her eyes and the wall of the 
hotel facing her a dimness, as of vapour. 
With an instantly arrested attention, she 
watched it: and ina moment another puff, 
thicker this time, floated into the air: 
it came from the window underneath 
Ruthven’s—one of the windows of the sa//- 
a-manger, and almost instantaneously she 
became convinced that it was smoke. One 
more glance was enough; a forked, long 
tongue of gleaming red darted across the 
window, and licked up the lace curtains. The 
hotel was on fire ! 

For one instant she remained, fixed and 
rigid ; in the next her nerve had returned to 
her. ‘Thrusting her feet into slippers, she 
took from the wall a long cloth coat, - or 
ulster, which she wore on misty days in the 
mountains, and buttoned herself securely into 
it; the next moment, she was down the 
passage, and beating at Maidie’s door. 
“Maidie! Maidie! Wake up and let me 
in!” 
Maidie’s sleepy, flower-like face speedily 
appeared. 

“* Maidie, for Heaven’s sake, don’t scream, 
but I believe the hotel is on fire—the other 
side, across the road, you know.” 

““Oh, Claire, what shall we do? Freddie 
is away,” cried Maidie, desperately, rushing 
to the window, and tearing back the curtain. 
There was now no doubt about it : the flames 
were leaping from the window, and playing 
round the wooden gallery of communication. 

“ Maidie, there is not a moment to be lost 

-he’s in that room, just above the window 
where the flames are,” gasped Claire. “ What 
you have to do is to make a noise—scream 
as much as you like—cry ‘ Fire !’—rouse the 
hotel. Give me that thick shawl to wrap 
round my head—there! I am going across 
to save him, before it is too late.” 

She was gone before Maidie could make 
an effort to detain her, even before the full 
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do had flashed upon Mrs. Vanston’s con- 
sciousness. 

Save him she must—she would. All her 
pluck, her resolution, was gathered together. 
She ran down the long passage, and gained 
the wooden gallery. The further end of it 
was dark with smoke already. She heard 
the floor creak under her as she ran. The 
smoke was dense when she gained the other 
side, but she found the door she sought—the 
first door on the left. With both hands she 
pounded and shook it. 

“Mr. Ruthven! Mr. Ruthven! 
up! The hotel is on fire! Fire! 
she screamed as loud as she could. 

She heard many sounds, breaking the 
stillness of the night—the opening of doors, 
the sharp echo of startled voices, the cries of 
frightened women ; but there was no sound 
from within the Captain’s room. 

“Captain, Captain!” she shrieked, “it is 
I, Claire ; answer, if you are alive!” 

Only silence. 

The flames now had possession of the 
wooden gallery along which she had come, 
and were roaring at her left. She did not 
hesitate. Feeling absolutely certain that he 
was stupefied by the smoke, she deliberately 
opened the door, and went in. There was a 
good deal of smoke in the room, and a 
terrible smell of burning wood ; the intense 
heat warned her that the floor was burn- 
ing, and might burst into flame at any 
minute. But her eyes sought only the 
bed in the corner by the window. It was 
vacant. She rushed to the window, gasping 
in the ever-thickening smoke, and saw, with 
wild relief, that the bed had not been used— 
it was quite smooth and neat, and Ruthven 
was not in the room at all ; he must be some- 
where out of doors. The revulsion of feeling, 
after her moments of tension, was almost too 
sudden. For a minute everything was blurred 
before her eyes, and the smoke-wreaths swam 
up and down; the next she was realizing, 
with a new terror, that, having got into the 
room, it was not possible for her to get out 
again. She had left the door open, and so 
supplied the draught needed to kindle the 
smouldering wood. Dense volumes of black 
smoke were rolling up from the floor, and 
across the open doorway she could see red- 
leaping flames. There was only one chance 
—the little iron balcony. She stepped out- 
side, and shut the window behind her. 

It was a different scene from the moonlit 
quiet of ten minutes ago. The road seemed 
to be full of people, in all kinds of undress, 
and wild with terror. Everyone was crying out 
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to know if everyone else was out of the burn- 
ing building: and, when Claire appeared on 
the balcony, there was a chorus of screams. 

“The stable where the ladders are is on 
fire,” she heard someone say: and with, for 
the first time, a serious thought of her own 
peril, she glanced downwards, measuring the 
distance between her window and the ground, 
and then backward, into the burning room 
she had quitted. The fierce heat, even out- 
side, where she stood, showed how great a 
hold the fire had obtained. Beginning in 
the empty sa//e-d-manger, and as it happened, 
underneath an untenanted room, it had re- 
mained undiscovered until the smouldering 
stage was passed, and it was ready to burst 
into flame at all points. Most 
of the men present were 
fathers of families, 
until their own nearest and 
dearest were safely out of 
danger. Keene, the 
man who would have 
rushed instantly to 
Miss Hurst’s assist- 
ance, was away. The 
kindly old hotel- 
keeper was infirm; 
his brave daughter 
was round at the 
stables, helping to 
get out the terrified 
horses, whose cries 
were making the 
night hideous. There 
was no hope of a 
rescue immediately. 
Claire swiftly 
made up her mind 
to wait until the 
flamesreached her, 
and then jump. 

It was upon this 
scene that a man 
who had run wildly 
down the road for 
a couple of miles 
now dashed, 
breathless and frantic. 

Maidie Vanston, 
rushing up and down 
in the most becoming 
of déshadbille, swooped 
down upon him, and 
seized him by the wrist. 

“Captain ! Captain! Thank God, you 
have come ! Save Claire, look at Claire!” 

“Where? Where?” he cried, hoarsely, 
looking wildly in every direction. 
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“Outside your room, on the balcony 
there. Oh, Captain, they say they cannot get 
the ladders !” 

“In my room!” echoed Ruthven, as if 
stupefied, as his eyes fell on the erect figure, 
outlined black against the glare of flames in 
the room behind her. “Great heavens, 
how did she get there? ” 

“ To save you, of course,” screamed Maidie. 
“Tt was she who first saw the fire, and she 
ran straight there p 

He was no longer listening to her—he was 
under the window where, on the frail balcony, 
stood the patient figure. Now hope crept 
into Claire’s heart, as she looked down upon 
his upraised face. 

“Open the window behind you,” he 
said, distinctly; “just inside the 
room, under a_ small 
table, is my coil of 

rope. Quick!” 

His eye had mea- 
sured the progress of 
the flames; he saw 
there was no time to 
lose; he knew that the 
opening of the window 
would createadraught, 
but it was, neverthe- 
less, the only hope. 
In a minute the girl 

had secured the 
coil of mountain- 
eering rope, and 
emerged with it in 
her hand; as she 
came out, the 
flames seemed to 
rush after her and 
roar, but she 
managed to shut 
the window. 
“Fasten it,” he 
said, _ distinctly ; 
“vou can tie a reef 
knot, can’t you?” 
She obeyed, 
without a word, and let the 
end down to him. Ina single 
moment, as it seemed to those 
watching, he had seized it, 
and was up on the narrow 
ledge beside her; no mean 
feat, even for one who had 
roughed it for years. And, 
as he gained it, the glass of the window 
was shivered, and the flames rushed, 
whistling, out. 
Standing himself outside the iron 
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rails, his feet between them, he lifted her 
in both arms. “ Put your arms round my 
neck,” he jerked out, under his breath, 
“and hang on—cling to me with all your 
might, I must have both hands free. Now, 
are you ready?” 

“Yes, yes,” she sobbed. “Oh, be quick, 
my feet are so scorched. Oh! the flames ; 
my head !” 

He snatched the shawl she still held, and 
wrapped it right round her head, then, with 
infinite caution, began to descend. He had 
not time so much as to wrap a handkerchief 
round his bare hands: and, when he had let 
himself down from the railing, and their 
combined weight hung upon the rope, the 
pain was excruciating: but the convulsive 
grip of those clinging arms brought a fierce 
joy that held agony at bay. 

It was not a great distance to the ground, 
but it was far enough: for, just as his feet 
touched earth, and he heard the ringing cheer 
of the bystanders, her grasp relaxed, and she 
sank together in his arms, a dead weight. 

With a strange gentleness he pulled off the 
stifling shawl, and gazed at the small white 
face, soiled with smoke, and drawn with pain. 

“Ts she hurt, oh, is she hurt?” cried 
Maidie, rushing towards him. 

“The shoes are burnt off her feet, 
and her hair is singed,” he said, in 
an odd, quavering voice that was 
hardly recognisable. ‘“ Where shall 
I carry her? You must ascertain 
the injuries to her feet at once.” 

* And the injury to your hands, 
said a bystander, impulsively. 
“ Heavens, man, you have cut them 
to the bone.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he returned, 
in ungrateful anger, muffling his 
hands in his handkerchief. 

As he spoke, there was a dull 
crash. It was the fall of the stone 
shelf on which Claire had stood 
three minutes ago. 

The side of the hotel in which 
the Vanstons had their rooms was 
quite untouched by the fire, and, 
piloted by Maidie, he carried Claire 
up to her room, and laid her on the 
bed. The ladies’-maid, a capable 
woman, was immediately in attend- 
ance, and there was no excuse for 
Ruthven to linger. He laid her 
down out of his arms, with a slow, 
yearning tenderness that seemed as 
if it could not release her. Then 
he turned, and looked at Maidie, 
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and his usually hard grey eyes were luminous 
with tears. 

“She went over there—to rouse me?” he 
slowly said. 

Maidie nodded, politely showing him. the 
door. 

“ How do you know?” he wistfully asked, 
interposing his powerful frame in the door- 
way. 

“She told me so, and I should have 
stopped her if I could: but it was too late. 
She saw the gallery was catching fire, and she 
ran.... but I suppose you were not 
there ?” 

“No, I was out, up the pass. 
sleep.” 

She held out her hand. 


I could not 


“You came back 


just in time,” she said, gratefully, as she 
politely but firmly shut the door in his face. 


“Ves, she says she will see you this 
morning: she wants to thank you. But you 
must go up to the little salon, for she cannot 
stand yet.” 

John Ruthven followed Maidie up the 
stairs, with his heart thumping wildly, and 
his great limbs actually shaking. It was a 
week since the fire, and Claire had suffered 
severely from shock. After galloping madly 
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to Stockalper for the doctor, there had been 
nothing more for Ruthven todo. Freddie 
Vanston and Keene had returned, in the 
course of the next day, and there was no 
longer the least need for his, Ruthven’s, 
services. Keene had been unable to bear 
the enforced inaction, and had gone to 
Belalp for a few days, until Miss Hurst 
should have recovered. He represented 
forcibly to Ruthven that it would be 
decidedly more graceful in him to retire too ; 
more especially as his bedroom had been 
completely burnt out. But no human 
persuasion would have availed to draw 
Ruthven from the spot: and only the clever 
little mistress of the hotel knew the secret of 
his domicile for the next few nights. The 
fire had been prevented from spreading, and 
by dint of turning the large salon in the 
dépendance into a dining-room, the guests 
suffered the minimum of discomfort. 

And now she had said she wished to see 
him; and, in the quiet and the remorse of 
the last few days, he had made up his mind 
what to say to her. 

The little salon was flooded with sunlight, 
and Claire lay on a sofa not far from the 
window, dressed in white, her bandaged feet 
hidden under a pale blue shawl. Ruthven 
had never seen her on a sofa, or in any sense 
an invalid before. She had séemed an imper- 
sonation of radiant health and independence. 
Now he felt himself a great clumsy brute 
before her. 

They shook hands calmly enough, with 
Maidie’s eye upon them; but Claire’s look 
fixed itself upon the strappings of plaster 
visible upon his hands. His eyes followed 
her wistful gaze; and he coloured, and 
faltered in his unready commonplaces. In 
a minute or two, Freddie came calling for 
Maidie at the door, and she went out to him, 
leaving these two alone. 

Then Ruthven began to speak, at once, 
and blindly, in case his resolution should 
evaporate. 

He sat with his hands clasped, and hang- 
ing between his knees, his eyes fixed on the 
floor. 


“May I say something?” he asked 
nervously. 
“Certainly,” said she, as if a little 


surprised. 

“Well, this is about what it comes to: you 
tried to save my life that night at the risk of 
your own; you... hurt yourself in so doing. 


I want to tell you that I am not such a hound 
as not to know how generous that was, after 
way I’ve treated you. 


the In these days that 
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you have been ill, I have been thinking: and 
I don’t feel very proud of the way I have 
behaved to you, all through. I don’t expect 
you can ever forgive me, but I am going to 
atone, as far as I can. I will go away, and 
never trouble you again: and if = like, I 
will tell Keene I am a liar; and . . and 

- + » Of course, I shall not carry ‘out that 
low threat of mine, to find this man you. 
care about, and tell him. I shall just take 
myself off, out of your way: but I felt as if I 
could not go without telling you that... .. 
tree There was a long pause. 

Claire lay motionless and attentive, but 
no more was forthcoming ; and, after some 
long seconds of silence, Ruthven jumped up, 
and went to the window, standing with his 
back to her, and his hands in his pockets. 

“ Do you mean that you have. . . forgiven 
me?” she said, at last. 

He laughed. “Have you forgiven me is 
perhaps more the question.” 

“Why, if you forgive me because I tried 
to save you from being burnt alive, I must 
needs forgive you, who did actually save me 
from the same fate. I was glad, at the last 
minute, to be saved. I thought I wanted 
to die; but being burned is too dreadful, 
and I turned coward.” 

He moved round from the window. 

“You wanted to die ?” he repeated ; 
who love a man that believes in you?” 

“T never said I loved a man that believed 
in me,” she cried, quickly. 

“ You said nothing could injure you in the 
eyes of the man you love.” 

“You forgot to ask why: it is because 
nothing could make him think worse of me 
than he does already.” 

“You mean to tell me the man you love 
thinks badly of you?” 

She spread out her hands. 
he knows of me what you do.” 

“Ah!” he cried, with a sudden self- 
abandonment, as if the cry must find 
utterance ; “but, then, you do not love me!” 

She was silent some while; at last, “ Do 
you mean that if you knew I loved you, you 
would believe in me?” she asked at last, 
very low. 

He came nearer, fixing his eyes on her. 

“If I knew you loved me-~if I knew you 
loved me,” he said, almost in a whisper. 
“There was the time when I thought you 
did, and when it seemed as if the heat of that 
love shrivelled up difficulties, and swept away 
obstacles. I had the strength and courage of 
ten men; for your blessed sake I would be 
pure, and honourable, and strong and great. 


“ you, 
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Everything in me that was good broke into 
life at your touch. And then I found that I 
was not your lover, but your tool merely.” 
His tones had risen ; he checked himself: in 
the full tide of passion he stopped short. 
“Forgive me,” he said, in a trembling voice, “I 
forgot you are ill. I am a brute-—shall I go?” 

He was standing close to her, and she 
reached out, and softly grasped one of his 
injured hands. “Not till I have told you 
something,” she gasped. “There is some- 
thing that he—that man I love—does not 
know. I want to tell you what it is. He 
thinks that I am—that kind of girl, that I 
had had practice in that sort of thing. He 
does not know that that was the only time: 
that you are the only man who has ever P 
she hid her face in her hands. “I wanted to 
tell you that,” she faltered. 
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In the pause that followed, he knelt down 
beside her couch: he would have spoken, 
but she silenced him with a gesture. 

“ T want you to know why I did it,” she went 
on, not daring to meet his eyes. “I mean, 
what put it into my head to conquer you. 
It was because, the very first moment we met, 
I felt you were stronger than I. I had never 
felt that about any man before. I would 
not own it to myself, because then I thought 
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you were—not a good man. _ I was ashamed 
to think that you had attracted me. I still 
thought that, when you came to Pebblebrook. 
I could not trust myself. It was not until 
after you were gone that I realized: that I 
understood the thing I had done. I have 
always known that I owed it to you to tell 
you this. Now, you have heard. Will it— 
will it make you think more kindly of me?” 

“You tell me this,” said the bewildered 
man, “and you say the man you love does 
not know it ?” 

“Oh, yes, he does—he does!” she cried, 
snatching her hand from his to hide her face 
again. “ He did not know it, before: but he 
must know it now, he must know it now!” 

He reached out, and drew away her hands 
from before her face. Their eyes met: and, 
in utter silence, some moments went by. 

Then the man drew a long 
breath. 

“Yes,” he said, firmly and 
clear. “He knows it now. I 
shall not insult you by asking 

you if you are trifling 
with me this time, 
Claire.” 

“TI love you—I 
have always loved 
you since that day on 
the piazza, Captain.” 
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He leaned towards her, stretching out his 
arms; there rested on his face a strange 
radiance, as if a vision of great peace had 
broken on his sight. 

* And no man but me has ever kissed you?” 
he asked, with quivering breath. 

“No one. I always felt that you were 
somewhere in the world: and there was 
always just the chance—the least chance— 
that you might want to kiss me again.” 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. 


IN the leisure of 
POSSIBLE country-house 
PREMIERS. life, and the con- 
fidence of the 
smoking-room, I have enjoyed 
opportunity of learning the 
views of a high authority on 
the delicate question of proxi- 
mate Premiers on either side. 
If I were permitted to name 
the oracle, his expressed views 
would gain alike in personal 
interest and in weight. That 
privilege is withheld ; but I 
am at liberty to record the 
dicta, which, though not 
professing to be a verbatim 
report of intermittent con- 
versation carried over some 
period, may be accepted as 
an accurate record, since it 
has been seen in proof by the 
statesman to whom I am 
indebted for permission to 
publish the review of the 
situation as it stands at the 
opening of a new Session. 
“Harcourt — will 
never be Pre- 
mier,” said my 
friend, ‘‘and, 
though not personally enamoured of his 
company, I profoundly regret it. It is an 
unexpected, undeserved termination of a 
hard-working, brilliant, and, I believe, purely 
patriotic career. Harcourt has made great 
sacrifices of ease, time, and money for the 
public service. As you know, when he 
decided upon a political career he deli- 
berately sacrificed a large and increasing 
income at the Parliamentary Bar. What he 
has since received in the way of Ministerial 
salary is probably not equal to sixpence in 
the pound on what he would have netted 
had he stuck to his work in the Committee- 
rooms upstairs. As far as Ministerial life is 
concerned, ill-luck pursued him from the 
beginning. Scarcely had he, running in 
double harness with Henry James, worried 
Gladstone into making him, conjointly with 
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his comrade, a Law Officer 
of the Crown, than the 
Liberals were swept out of 
Downing Street, and re- 
mained in the wilderness for 
six years. 

“When in 1893 Mr. G.’s 
hint at desire to resign the 
Premiership was somewhat 
hurriedly snapped at by 
his stricken colleagues in 
the Cabinet, Harcourt had 
good reason to expect that 
the reversal of the office 
would fall to him. Perhaps 
it would, had not his temper 
been rather Plantagenet than 
Archiepiscopal. He has a 
towering impatience of any- 
thing approaching—I don’t 
say stupidity, but — mental 
slowness. At heart he is 
one of the kindest men in 
the world. But he has a 
way of sitting upon people, 
and, his weight being ele- 
phantine, the experience of 
the sufferer is neither for- 
gettable nor forgivable. The 
story goes that in January, 
1893, his colleagues in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet with one accord began 
to make excuse from serving under him as 
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Premier. I don’t know whether that’s 
true. But I can testify that, very early 
in the run of the Rosebery Cabinet, there 
were persistent rumours of Harcourt’s 
approaching resignation. 
of asking one of the 
least excitable of his 
colleagues whether 
there was any foun- 
dation for the report. 

‘I don’t know what 
Harcourt is going to 
do,’ he said, ‘ but 
Tl tell you what. 

As things are going 
now, if he doesn’t 
resign soon, we 
shall.’ 

“There was evi- 
dently a tiffon at the 
time, which blew over, 
and they all lived 
happily after up to 
the unexpected and, 
in ordinary circum- 
stances, inadequate 
cordite explosion. 

“Mr. G.’s_ resig- 
nation naturally 
opened up a pros- 
pect of Harcourt’s 
advancement to the 
vacant post. By common consent he had 
earned the preferment. There was no one 
on the Treasury Bench of the House of 
Commons who might reasonably compete 
with him. That he should have been passed 
over in favour of a colleague of less than half 
his term of service, one who more than a 
dozen years earlier had actually served as his 
junior at the Home Office, was sufficient to 
disturb a temperament more equable than 
that of the Lord of Malwood. The late- 
comers to the toil of the vineyard, paid on 
equal terms with those who had laboured 
from break of day, were in quite ordinary 
case compared with Lord Rosebery exalted to 
the Premiership over the head of Sir William 
Harcourt. But things were so ordained, and 
if, whilst acquiescing in the arrangement, 
Harcourt did not enthusiastically contribute 
to its success, it must be remembered that, 
after all, he too is human. 

“ The bitterness of the case is intensified by 
consciousness of irrevocable disappointment. 
It was then or never. It was not then. If he 
were ten years younger the prospects would 
be different. The success of leaving him to 
play second fiddle was not so conducive to 
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harmony as to recommend renewal of the 
experiment. The present Government will 
unquestionably live into the next century. 
In the year 1900 Harcourt will be seventy- 
three. That, of course, is not an impossible 
age for a Premier. 
When in August, 
1892, Mr. Gladstone 
for the fourth time 
became Prime Mini- 
ster, he was nearly 
ten years older. 
Palmerston did not 
reach the Premier- 
ship till he was in 
his seventy-first year, 
and returned to the 
office when he was 
seventy - five. Earl 
Russell was for a 
few months First 
Lord of the Treasury 
at seventy-three. 
These were excep- 
tional cases, and at 
best do not supply 
precedent for a 
statesman in his 
seventy - third year 
for the first time 
succeeding to the 
Premiership. What 
has not been found convenable in past 
history will not grow more likely of acceptance 
in the more strenuous political times of the 
twentieth century. What Mr. G. is accus- 
tomed to call the incurable disease of old 
age will bar Sir William Harcourt’s enjoyment 
of a justly-earned prize. 
“Lord Rosebery is still in the 
LORD running, but is handicapped by 
ROSEBERY. a disqualification that, when the 
time of trial comes, will prob- 
ably prove as fatal as that which, with quite 
different bearing, hampers his esteemed friend 
and former colleague. During his brief 
tenure of No. 10, Downing Street, Rosebery 
left nothing to be desired from a Prime 
Minister—nothing save peace and harmony 
in the Cabinet. In the concurrent office of 
Leader of the House of Lords he was with- 
out a rival, a foeman worthy of the sword 
of the veteran Leader of the Opposition. 
Regarded as a public speaker, he was as 
effective on the platform as in his place in 
Parliament. In brief, he has but one dis- 
qualification for the high position to which 
he was called. He is a peer. Even with 
the Conservatives, of whose party the House 
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of Lords is a rampart, the inconvenience of 
having the Premier outside the House of 
Commons is acutely felt. With Liberals such 
an arrangement is a contradiction of first 
principles. 

“That the disqualification should have 
been overlooked in the case of Lord Rose- 
bery is the supremest recognition of his 
high capacity and his peculiar fitness for the 
post. But it is not an experiment that can 
be tried again. The Liberals can come back 
to power only as the result of deep stirring 
of the popular mind such as Mr. G. 
accomplished on the eve of the General 
Election of 1880. The militant section of 
the Liberal electorate, the men who move 
the army, have distinctly made up their minds 
that they will not have a peer for Premier, 
even though his lordship be so sound and 
thorough-going a Liberal as is the Earl of 
Rosebery. The Liberal Party, closing up its 
ranks for a pitched battle, cannot afford to 
march on to the battle-ground with avoidable 
cause of dissension riving its ranks. If Lord 
Rosebery were plain Archibald Primrose he 
would as surely be Prime Minister in the 
next Liberal Government as it is certain that 
the whirligig of time will bring its revenges 
at the poll to the Liberal Party. But the 
Earl of Rosebery is impossible. 
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“Rosebery’s personal testimony on this 
point is interesting and conclusive. It 
will be found in his monograph on Pitt, 
where, dwelling on the difficulty that sur- 
rounds the accident of the Prime Minister 
being seated in the House of Lords, he 
writes : ‘It would be too much to maintain 
that all the members of a Cabinet should 
feel an implicit confidence in each other ; 
humanity—least of all, political humanity— 
could not stand so severe a test. But 
between a Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords and the Leader of the House of 
Commons such a confidence is indispens- 
able. Responsibility rests so largely with 
the one, and articulation so greatly with the 
other, that unity of sentiment is the one 
necessary link that makes a relation, in any 
case difficult, in any way possible. The 
voice of Jacob and the hands of Esau may 
effect a successful imposture, but can hardly 
constitute a durable administration.’ 

“Apart from Sir William Har- 


SIR H. 
F court and Lord Rosebery, the 
CAMPBELL- ;, es 
‘wep Front Opposition Bench is not 
BANNER- aii: 
man,  acking in men who would make 


passable Premiers. Campbell- 
Bannerman for example, would be a model 
Leader of the House of Commons, and a 
safe Prime Minister. That he should not have 
come more rapidly and more prominently to 
the front is one of the unexpected turns of 
political life. The main reason is, I believe, 
that, uninfluenced by a well-known example 
in other quarters, he 
lets things slide. 
Stafford Northcote, 
harried by Randolph 
Churchill, once 
pathetically confessed 
that he was ‘lacking 
in go.’ Campbell- 
Bannerman is wanting 
in push. Someone 
has truly said that if 
he had been born to 
a patrimony not ex- 
ceeding £300 a year, 
he would long ago 
have been Leader of 
the House of Com- 
mons. A _ naturally 
indolent disposition 
completes the swamp- 
ing influence of exces- 
sive wealth. 

“Oddly enough, 
the’ only occasion 
since middle age when 
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SIR H. CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. 














he felt the blessed influence of personal 
ambition, and really strived to get himself 
a place, was when Peel retired from the 
Speaker’s Chair. Strange as it may seem, 
Campbell-Bannerman really, almost fervidly, 
desired to be Speaker. One of the reasons 
confided to me was quaint. He hasa horror 
of recessional speech-making. When he gets 
a holiday he likes to have it all the way 
through. The Speaker is not expected to con- 
ciliate his constituents by making speeches in 
the recess, and Campbell-Bannerman looked 
with large desire on an unruffled holiday from 
the date of the Prorogation to the opening 
of the new Séssion. He would have made 
a Speaker as good as the best of them. He 
has the judicial mind, the equable manner, 
the intellectual alertness, and the wide politi- 
cal and Parliamentary knowledge indispens- 
able to success in the Chair. He 
is, moreover, master of that 
pawky humour grateful to the 
House of Commons, especially 
when it edges the sable mantle 
of the majesty of the Chair. His 
willingness to accept the office 
relieved the Government and the 
House from an awkward position. 
Whilst ready to fight anyone else, 
the Unionists would have accepted 
Campbell - Bannerman. It was 
Harcourt who upset the coach. 
He raised constitutional objections 
to a Minister stepping out of the 
Cabinet into the Speaker’s Chair. 
I believe he even threatened 
resignation if Campbell-Bannerman 
insisted upon pressing claims to 
the Speakership. His colleagues’ 
in the Cabinet, appalled by such 
a prospect, desisted from urging 
the candidature, and Campbell- 
Bannerman, possibly not without 
grateful consciousness of having MR, 
narrowly escaped a burdensome 
responsibility, acquiesced. 
“Sir Henry Fowler is another 
SIR H. thoroughly safe man, perhaps a 
FOWLER. little too safe to aspire to satisfy 
the popular idea of a Prime 
Minister. He is more akin to the type of 
the present Lord Kimberley, and the late 
Lord Iddesleiygh, than to that either of Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone. Yet few men of 
less than twenty years’ standing in the House 
of Commons have made such steady advance 
in their political career as has the ex-Mayor 
of Wolverhampton. Whatever he has been 


appointed to do, he has done well, Some- 
Vol, xv.—26 
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times, notably in his speech on Henry 
James’s motion raising the question of the 
Indian Cotton Duties, he has revealed to the 
House unsuspected depths of statesmanship 
and debating power. His conduct of the 
Parish Councils Bill was a masterpiece of 
adroit Parliamentary management. As an 
all-round Minister, a dependable man, he has 
no superior on either Front Bench. I am not 
sure that that is the type in which successful 
Prime Ministers are cast. It might possibly 
be better for the country if such were the 
case. But I am dealing with matters as we 
find them. 
: “ Assuming, of course, that they 
ONE OF live and work, I think you will 
Two. find a future—I do not say 
absolutely the next — Liberal 
Prime Minister in one of two of Sir William 
Harcourt’s colleagues on the Front 
Opposition Bench. If you ask 
Asquith which of the two will 
come out first in the running, he 
will have no difficulty in deciding. 
He is not a man who wears his 
heart upon his sleeve, nor is he 
given to vain boasting. Yet eight 
years ago, whilst he could not be 
said as yet to have made his mark 
upon the House of Commons, I 
heard him, at a friend’s dinner 
table, quietly announce that he 
intended some day to be Prime 
Minister. ‘The third party to the 
conversation was Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who afterwards agreed 
with me that the aspiration, bold 
as it seemed at that time, was by 
no means improbable of fulfil- 
ment. 
“What Asquith lacks 
MR. for the rapid achieve- 
ASQUITH. ment of his settled 


ASQUITH. plan is more blood. 


Iron he has in plenty, and of 

excellent quality. He is failing 
in that sympathetic touch with the multitude 
which was one of the chief and abiding 
causes of Mr. G.’s supreme power. Asquith 
addressing a mass of humanity, whether in 
the House of Commons or from a public 
platform, can bring conviction to the mind. 
He cannot touch the passions. His hard, 
somewhat gauche manner is, I believe, due 
rather to shyness than to self - assertion. 
That is a hopeful diagnosis, for it implies 
the possibility of his sometime letting him- 
self go, with results that will astonish his 
audience and himself. At present he is too 
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cold-blooded, 


populace. 

“It was characteristic of him that, on losing 
his position as Cabinet Minister and Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, he should 
have gone back to the drudgery of the Bar, 
to plead before judges whose decisions in 
matters of life and death he but the day before 
was empowered to override. The decision 
was, in some aspects, creditable to him. To an 
able-bodied, high-spirited man nothing can be 
more distasteful than the lot of living upon 
a wife’s dowry. Asquith would have done 
well if he had found any other means of 
satisfying his honourable instincts. In 
political life, when running for the highest 
prizes, the axiom that no man can serve two 
masters is pitilessly true. Even to attain 
ordinary success in the House of Commons 
@ man must spend his 
days and nights in the 
Chamber. Apart from the 
conflict of interests and 
the imperativeness of 
diverse calls, there is one 
inexorable matter of fact 
that makes it impossible 
for a Leader at the Bar 
to concurrently fill the 
place of a Leader in the 
House of Commons. The 
House now meets at three 
o'clock. Public business 
commences half an hour 
later, and it frequently 
happens that the portion 
of the sitting allotted to 
questioning Ministers is 
the most important of the 
whole. A member absent 
through the question hour 
cannot possibly be in close 
touch with the business of 
the day. This is more 
imperatively true in times 
of storm and stress. It 
is obvious that, as the 
Courts of Law do not usually rise before 
five o’clock, a member of the House of 
Commons in close attendance on his private 
business at the Bar cannot be in his place at 
Westminster during the lively, often critical, 
episode of questions. 

“ Knowledge of this detail will help to 
explain the conviction borne in upon old 
Parliamentary hands that, in returning to 
his work at the Bar, Asquith seriously 
handicapped himself in the race for the 
Premiership. 


too canny, to capture the 


SIR EDWARD GREY. of the 
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“ Asquith’s only rival in sight 
among the younger men in the 
cane Liberal camp is the grand-nephew 

‘of the great Earl Grey. I have 
heard Mr. G. say Edward Grey is the 
only man he knew in the long course 
of his experience who might be anything he 
pleased in political life and seemed content 
to be hardly anything. The public know 
little of the young member for Berwick-on- 
Tweed. The present House of Commons 
knows little more, and was, perhaps, not 
deeply impressed by the rare opportunity of 
forming a judgment supplied towards the 
close of last Session. 

“Tt is Gladstone and other Nestors 
of the Party whose profound belief in the 
young man fixes attention upon him. Here, 
even more hopelessly than in the case of 

Campbell-Bannerman, the 
potentialities of a possibly 
great career are influenced 
by total absence of push- 
fulness. Edward Grey does 
not want anything but to 
be left alone, supplied 
with good tackle, and 
favoured by fine weather 
for fishing. He would 
rather catch a_ twenty- 
pound salmon in the 
Tweed than hook a fat 
seal of office in the neigh- 
bourhood of Downing 
Street. But he is only 
thirty-five, just ten years 
younger than Asquith, and 
no one can say what 
chances and changes the 
new century may bring.” 
It will be per- 
THE OTHER ceived _ that, 
SIDE. enjoying the 
irresponsibility 
pen that merely 
transcribes these oditer 
dicta for the Press, I have 
not attempted to blunt any of their frankness. 
My Mentor was equally unconventional in 
subsequent conversations in which he re- 
viewed the chances of succession to the 
Premiership on the other side. That is a 
record that will keep till next month. 
The House of Commons was 

SIR ISAAC distinctly poorer when on the 

HOLDEN. eve of the General Election of 

1895 Sir Isaac Holden resolved 
not to offer himself for re-election. During 
the recess the world became poorer by his 


SIR 
EDWARD 
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death. He was in various ways a type of 
the best class of Englishman. His father 
was a Cumberland man; he was born in 
Scotland ; he lived and worked in Yorkshire 
More than thirty years ago, having accumu- 
lated a vast fortune, he bent his thoughts on 
Westminster. He was elected for Knares- 
borough towards the close of the Session of 
1865, and represented that borough till the 
General Election of 1868. At the dissolution 
he flew at higher game, fight- 
ing the Eastern Division of 
the West Riding. But even 
the high tide that carried 
Mr. Gladstone into power 
in 1868 could not establish 
a Liberal in that Tory strong- 
hold. 

Four years later Isaac 
Holden tried the Northern 
Division of the West Riding 
with similar ill-fortune. At 
the General Election of 
1874 he attacked the East- 
ern Division again, and was 
again beaten. But he was 
not the kind of man to 
accept defeat, whether in 
dealing with wool-combing 
machinery or politics. In 
1882 he made a Gash at 
the North-West Riding and 
carried it. At the time of 
his retirement from Parlia- 
mentary life he was seated 
for the Keighley Division of 
the same Riding. 

I donot remember hearing Sir 
Isaac speak during the thirteen 
years I knew him in the House 
of Commons. But he was an 
assiduous attendant upon his Parliamentary 
duties. Through the turbulent times which 
saw Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bul carried 
through the House of Commons, there was 
none among the meagre majority of forty 
upon whom the Ministerialist whip counted 
with more certainty than the octogenarian 
member for Keighley Division. One night 
when the Bill was being forced through Com- 
mittee by the automatic action of the closure, 
Sir Isaac took part in every one of ten 
divisions which the Unionists insisted upon 
walking through. So high did party feeling 
run at the moment, that Mr. Villiers came 
down to the House and voted in the first two 
rounds taken immediately after ten o’clock, 
when the closure came into operation. After 


that, he reasonably thought he had done 


NO TALKER 
BUT A 
WALKER. 


SIR ISAAC HOLDEN. 
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enough to save his country, and went off 
home. But though Ninety judiciously retired, 
two members of more than Eighty stopped to 
the last, going round and round the lobbies 
for two hours on a sultry night. One was 
Mr. Gladstone, then approaching his eighty- 
fifth year. The other was Isaac Holden, two 
years the senior of the Premier. 

Meeting Sir Isaac after one of the divisions, 
I asked him if he did not think he would be 

better in bed. 

“Not at all,” he said, 
with his bright smile. “ You 
know, I always walk a couple 
of miles every night before 
I go to bed. I have stepped 
the division lobbies, and find 
that the length traversed is 
as nearly as possible 200 
yards. You see, if they give 
us nine divisions, I shall 
have done a trifle over a 
mile, and will have so much 
less to walk on my way 
home.” 

As it turned out, ten divi- 
sions were taken at this 
particular sitting, those two 
young fellows, Mr. Gladstone 
and Isaac Holden, walking 
briskly through each one. 
When it was over, Sir Isaac 
went out to complete his 
two miles, taking: Birdcage 
Walk on his way to his 
rooms in the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. 

Much has been said and written 
about his peculiar dieting. He 
certainly was most methodical. 
An orange, a baked apple, a 
biscuit made from bananas, and _ twenty 
grapes—neither more nor less—-made up his 
breakfast. He dined lightly in the middle 
of the day, and supped in the bounteous 
fashion of his breakfast. No whim of 
this kind was ever more fully justified. 
Almost up to the last Sir Isaac walked with 
rapid step, his back as straight as a dart, his 
eyes retaining their freshness, his cheek its 
bloom. It was his pride that he had grapes 
growing all through the year in his vinery at 
Oakworth House, near Bradford, During his 
stay in London he had the fruit sent up every 
day. When, some years ago, I visited him 
at Oakworth, he was at the time of my arrival 
out walking on the moor. Coming in, having 
done his then accustomed seven mile¥ spin, 
he insisted upon straightway escorting his 
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guest all over the spacious winter garden. 
One of his panaceas for lengthening your 
days was to live in an equable temperature. 
Sixty degrees was, he concluded, the right 
thing, and as he walked about bareheaded he 
begged me to observe how equable the 
temperature was. It may have been, but it 
was decidedly chilly. As he wore no hat I 
could not keep mine on, and caught a cold 
that lingered till I left Yorkshire. 

Another time, he and I, being neigh- 
bours in London, driving home from 
the house of a mutual friend where we 
had foregathered at dinner, he stopped the 
carriage at the top of St. James’s Street and 
got out to walk the rest of the way home. It 
was raining in torrents, but that did not 
matter. Ie had not, up to this time, com- 
pleted his regulation walk, and it must be 
done before he went to bed. 

. Thus day by day he wound himself up 
with patient regularity, living a pure and 
beautiful life, dying with all that should ac- 
company old age, as honour, 
love, obedience, troops of 
friends. If he suffered any 
disappointment in his clos- 
ing hours, it would be 
because Death came to him 
at the comparatively early 
age of ninety-one. One day 
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he told me in the most matter-of-fact manner 
that, given an ordinary good constitution at 
birth, there was no reason in the world why 
a man should not live to celebrate his 
hundredth birthday. 

At Folkestone the other day, 

I came across a tradition of 
, the time when Baron de Worms, 

then a member of the House of 
Commons, was an occasional resident on the 
Leas. Combining business with pleasure, 
he, on one occasion, took part in a political 
meeting in anticipation of the General 
Election of 1892, which meant so much to 
him and to others. “The noble baron,” as 
the late Sir Robert Peel, in a flash of that 
boisterous humour that delighted the 
House of Commons, once called the member 
for the East Toxteth Division of Liverpool, 
desirous of casting a glamour of ancient 
nobility over the cause of the friend it was 
his object to serve, dwelt with pardonable 
pride on his own lineage. 

** My brothers are barons,” 
he said; “my great-grand- 
father was a baron; my 
grandfather was baron; my 
father was baron.” 

“Pity your mother wasn’t 
the same,” cried a voice from 
the crowd. 


“THE 
NOBLE 
BARON.’ 


“A BARON OF HIGH DEGREE. 
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Ballarat ; “Samson” and “ Niobe” follow- 
ing, and an allegorical work, “Sacred and 
Profane Love,” with a portrait of Sir John 


From a Photo. by) AGE 30. [B. Passingham. 
ae ~s . — Simon ; whilst at the Salon of 1889 he re- 
MR. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A. ceived a medal for “ Niobe.” Mr. Solomon 
Born 1860. was elected a member of the Institute in 


ay aR. SOLOMON was educated pri- 1887, and in 1896 was elected to the 


4 H vately, and at Whitford’s School.  Associateship of the Royal Academy. 
) 


For his art training he studied at 
Heatherley’s, the R.A. Schools, 

~ the Munich Academy, and at 

the Beaux Arts, Paris. To complete his 
training he travelled on the Continent, 
and painted pictures in Italy, Spain, 


From a Photo. by) AGE 18. [Deneulain & Blake. 


and Morocco. In 1893 and the following 

year he painted the portraits of Mrs. 

Patrick Campbell and Mr. I. Zangwill, 

which received universal approval. The 

picture which, however, first brought him : 

any reputation was “ Cassandra,” now in From a Photo. by H.'8. Mendelssohn, Pembridge Orescent, 
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KING OSCAR OF 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Born 1829. 
ri Ee ING, Poet, Mathe- 
cy matician, Philo- 
DNC sopher, Oriental- 


ist, and Scient- 





tLe 











AGE 32. 


From a) 


ist! Oscar II. of Sweden and Norway is all 
that, and more. His Majesty has attained an 
absolutely unique position as an arbitrator in 
questions of International importance, and 1s 





From an) AGE 43. (Engraving. 


thus often called upon to adjudicate upon 
matters that affect the most distant peoples 
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AGE 18. 
From a Print. 





of the world. As a public 
speaker he is_ considered 
second to none in Europe, 
whilst he speaks fluently 
English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. His 
private liberality to struggling 
artists is proverbial, and his 
interest and support in all 











From a) AGE 55. ( Photograph. 


Arctic exploration schemés are not less known. 
His Majesty is the first to acknowledge that 
much of his success in life is due to the devoted 
companionship of Queen Sophia, whose 
portraits we reproduce on the opposite page. 
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QUEEN SOPHIA OF 
SWEDEN AND 
NORWAY. 
VER since her 
serious illness 
ten years ago, 
phia 










of Sweden and Norway has been unable to take 
any active part in Court and public functions; yet 
by more passive means Her Majesty has steadily 
worked and organized, winning for herself an 
enviable place in the hearts of the people of 
Her own sufferings 
have, if possible, accentuated the feeling of 
sympathy for other sufferers, and especially 
those of the poorer classes, hence the develop- 


all classes in her country. 


ment of her wonder- 
ful organizing 
powers in works 
of charity and the 
building . of _ hos- 
pitals throughout 
the land. Among 
these there is 
‘*The Sophia 
Home,” a_ model 
hospital situated in 
Stockholm, in the 
conduct of which 
she takes the 
greatest interest 
and a most active 
part. Her Majesty 
has done much 
in helping King 
Oscar in the very 
difficult task of 
ruling, under one 
sceptre, two nations 
whose very customs 
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pay. 


AGE 36. 
From an 
Engraving. 





AGE 21. 
From an 
Engraving 


A 
From a Photo. by G 
Florman, Stockholm. 


GE 46. 


Froma 
Photo, by 
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and habits differ to a 
marked degree. The 
Queen’s . sweetness of 
disposition and_ kind- 
ness of heart are, as 
in the case of Queen 



























Froma Photo. by G. Florman, Stockholm. 


Victoria, always para- 
mount in all her deal- 
ings. Queen Sophia, who 
is seven years younger 
than the King, is the 
daughter of the late Duke 
William of Nassau, and 
was married to King 
Oscar in June, 1857. Their 
coronation took place on 
July 18th, 1873. 
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under Joachim 
and Leonard, 
he made a suc- 
cessful début 
in Paris. Mr.- 
Nachez first 
came over to 
this country in 
1887; since 
then he has be- 
come extreme- 
ly popular, and 
has played 
twice by com- 
mand before 
the Queen. 
Mr. Nachez is 
a prolific com- 
poser. His 
published 
compositions 
are, among 
others, a Re- 
quiem Mass ; 
Ee a Concerto in 
AGE 18. E minor, for 
Pista ty Kosmata Forence, oli d 4 
uda Pesth vionun an or 
' chestra, which has been played in 
Munich, Dresden, and Prague; a 
Suite, in five movements, for piano- 
forte and violin; two Hungarian 
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MR. TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
Born 18509. 

R. NACHEZ, the 
clever and well-known 
violinist, is of Hungar- 
ian nationality, though 
he has made England 
his home. His taste for music was 
not inherited, and his adoption of 
a musical career is due to his early 
and fortunate acquaintance with rhapsodies ; a Swedish rhapsody ; 
Liszt. rhe master would INSISt aos by sat ete Hamburg, a Set of four Hungarian dances; 
on Nachez playing duets with him, and various other productions. 




















Photo. by Meier! : AGE _ [Marieabed 
and the taste thus acquired was further 
developed when Hans Richter, the famous 
conductor, became a frequent visitor at 
the house of young Nachez. After studying Photo. by) PRESENT DAY, \Ruscell 2 Sona, 


























aR. BOOM, late of the mercantile 
} marine, had the last word, but 
only by the cowardly expedient 
of getting out of earshot of his 
daughter first, and then hurling 
it at her with a voice trained 
to compete with hurricanes. Miss Boom 
avoided a complete defeat by leaning forward 
with her head on one side in the attitude of 
an eager but unsuccessful listener, a pose 
which she abandoned for one of innocent 
joy when her sire, having been deluded into 
twice repeating his remarks, was fain to relieve 
his overstrained muscles by a fit of violent 
coughing. 

“T b’leeve she heard it all along,” said Mr. 
Boom, sourly, as he continued his way down 
the winding lane to the little 
harbour below. “The only way 
to live at peace with wimmen is 
to always be at sea ; then they 
make a fuss of you when you 
come home—if you don’t stay 
too long, that is.” 

He reached the quay, with 
its few tiny cottages and brown 
nets spread about to dry in the 
sun, and walking up and down, 
grumbling, regarded with a 








jaundiced eye a few small 
smacks which lay in the 
harbour and two or three 


crusted amphibians lounging 
aimlessly about. 

* Mornin’, Mr. Boom,” said 
a stalwart youth in sea-boots, 
appearing suddenly over the 
edge of the quay from his boat. 

** Mornin’, Dick,” said Mr. 
Boom, affably ; “just goin’ off?” 

“Bout an hour’s time,” said 
the other; “ Miss Boom well, 
sir?” 

“‘She’s a’ right,” said Mr. Boom ; “me an’ 
her’ve just had a few words. She picked up 
something off the floor what she said was a 
cake o’ mud off my heel. Said she wouldn’t 
have it,” continued Mr. Boom, his voice 
rising. “My own floor, too. Swep’ it up 
off the floor with a dustpan and brush, and 
held it in front of me to look at.” 

Dick Tarrell gave a grunt which might 
mean anything—- Mr. Boom took it. ‘for 
sympathy. 

“Tf called her old maid,” he said, with 


gusto ; “‘ you’re a fidgety old maid,’ I said. 
Vol. xv.—26. 


A Safety Match. 
By W. W. 


Jacoss. 


You should ha’ seen her look. 
know what I think, Dick ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Tarrell, cautiously. 

“T b’leeve she’s that savage that she’d take 
the first man that asked her,” said the other, 
triumphantly ; “she’s sitting up there at the 
door of the cottage, all by herself.” 

Tarrell sighed. 

“With not a soul to speak to,” said Mr. 
Boom, pointedly. 

The other kicked at a small crab which 
was passing, and returned it to its native 
element in sections. 

“Tll walk up 


Do you 







** MORNIN’, MR. BOOM.” 


there with you if you’re going that way,” he 
said, at length. 

“No, I’m just having a look round,” said 
Mr. Boom, “but there’s nothing to hinder 
you going, Dick, if you’ve a mind to.” 

“There’s no little thing you want, as I’m 
going there, I s’pose?” suggested Tarrell. 
“It’s awkward when you go there and say, 
‘Good morning,’ and the girl says, ‘Good 
morning,’ and then you don’t say any more 
and she don’t say any more. If there was 
anything you wanted that I could help her 
look for, it ud make talk easier.” 
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“ Well—go for my baccy pouch,” said Mr. 
Boom, after a minute’s thought, “it'll take 
you a long time to find that.” 

“ Why ?” inquired the other. 

“"Cos I’ve got it here,” said the un- 
scrupulous Mr. Boom, producing it, and 
placidly filling his pipe. ‘“ You might spend 
—ah—the best part of an hour looking for 
that.” 

He turned away with a nod, and Tarrell, 
after looking about him in a hesitating fashion 
to make sure that his movements were not 
attracting the attention his conscience told 
him they deserved, set off in the hang-dog 
fashion peculiar to nervous lovers up the 
road to the cottage. Kate Boom was sitting 
at the door as her father had described, and, 
in apparent unconsciousness of his approach, 
did not raise her eyes from her book. 

“Good morning,” said Tarrell, in a husky 
voice. 

Miss Boom returned the salutation, and, 
marking the place in her book with her fore- 
finger, looked over the hedge on the other 
side of the road to the sea beyond. 

“Your father has left his pouch behind, 
and being as I was coming this way, asked 
me to call for it,” faltered the young man. 

Miss Boom turned her head, and, regarding 
him steadily, noted the rising colour and the 
shuffling feet. 

“Did he say where he had left it?” she 
inquired. 

“No,” said the other. 

“Well, my time’s too valuable to waste 
looking for pouches,” said Kate, bending 
down to her book again, “ but if you like to 
go in and look for it, you may !” 

She moved aside to let him pass, and sat 
listening with a slight smile as she heard him 
moving about the room. 

“T can’t find it,” he said, after a pretended 
search. 

“ Better try the kitchen now, then,” said 
Miss Boom, without looking up, “and then 
the scullery. It might be in the woodshed 
or even down the garden. You haven't half 
looked.” 

She heard the kitchen door close behind 
him, and then, taking her book with her, 
went upstairs to her room. The conscien- 
tious Tarrell, having duly searched all the 
above-mentioned places, returned to the 
parlour and waited. He waited a quarter of 


an hour, and then going out by the front door 
stood irresolute. 

“TIT can’t find it,” he said, at length, 
addressing himself to the bedroom window. 
I was coming down to tell you,” 


“ No. 


said Miss Boom, glancing sedately at him 
from over the geraniums. “I remember 
seeing father take it out with him this 
morning.” 

Tarrell affected a clumsy surprise. “It 
doesn’t matter,” he said. ‘“ How nice your 
geraniums are.” 

“Yes, they’re all right,” said Miss Boom, 
briefly. 

“T can’t think how you keep ’em so nice,” 
said Tarrell. 

“Well,‘don’t try,” said Miss Boom, kindly. 
“You'd better go back and teil father about 
the pouch. Perhaps he’s waiting for a smoke 
all this time.” 

“There’s no hurry,” said the young man ; 
“ perhaps he’s found it.” 

“Well, I can’t stop to talk,” said the girl; 
“T’m busy reading.” 

With these heartless words she withdrew 
into the room, and the discomfited swain, 
only too conscious of the sorry figure he cut, 
went slowly back to the harbour, to be met 
by Mr. Boom, with a wink of aggravating and 
portentous dimensions. 

“You've took a long time,” he said, slyly. 
“ There’s nothing like a little scheming in 
these things.” 

“Tt didn’t lead to much,” said the dis- 
comfited Tarrell. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my lad,” said the 
elder man, after listening to his experiences. 
“T’ve been thinking over this little affair for 
some time now, an’ I think I’ve got a plan.” 

“ Ifit’s anything about baccy pouches 
began the young man, ungratefully. 

“Tt ain’t,” interrupted Mr. Boom, “it’s 
quite diff’rent. Now, you’d best get aboard 
your craft and do your duty. There’s more 
young men won girls’ ’arts while doing of their 
duty than—than—if they wasn’t doing their 
duty. Do you understand me?” 

It is inadvisable to quarrel with a pro- 
spective father-in-law, so that Tarrell said he 
did, and with a moody nod tumbled into his 
boat and put off to the smack. Mr. Boom 
having walked up and down a bit, and 
exchanged a few greetings, bent his steps in 
the direction of the “Jolly Sailor,” and, 
ordering two mugs of ale, set them down on 
a small bench opposite his old friend Raggett. 

“T see young Tarrell go off grumpy-like,” 
said Raggett, drawing a mug towards him, 
and gazing at the fast-receding boats. 

“ Aye, we'll have to do what we talked 
about,” said Boom, slowly. “ It’s opposition 
what that gal wants. She simply sits and 
mopes for the want of somebody to contra- 
dict her.” 
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“ Well, why don’t you do it ?” said Raggett. 
“That ain’t much for a father to do, surely.” 

“IT hev,” said the other, slowly, “ more than 
once. QO’ course, when I insist upon a thing, 


SAID RAGGETT.’ 


“WELL, WHY DON'T you DO IT? 


it’s done, but a woman’s a delikit creeter, 
Raggett, and the last row we had she got that 
ill that she couldn’t get up to.get my breakfast 
ready, no, nor my dinner either. It made us 
both ill, that did.” 

“ Are you going to tell Tarrell?” inquired 
Raggett. 

“No,” said his friend. ‘“ Like as not he’d 
tell her just to curry favour with her. I’m 
going to tell him he’s not to come to the 
house no more. That'll make her want him 
to come, if anything will. Now, there’s no 
use wasting time. You begin to-day.” 

“T don’t know what to say,” murmured 
Raggett, nodding to him as he raised the 
beer to his lips. 

“ Just go now and call in—you might take 
her a nosegay.” 

“T won’t do nothing so darned silly,” 
said Raggett, shortly. 

“Well, go without ’em,” said Boom, im- 
patiently ; “just go, and get yourselves talked 
about, that’s all—have everybody making 
game of both of you. Talking about a 
good-looking young girl being sweethearted 
by an old chap with one foot in the grave 
and a face like a dried herring. ‘That’s what 
I want.” 

Mr. Raggett, who was just about to drink, 
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put his mug down again and regarded his 


friend fixedly. “Might I ask who you're 
alloodin’ too?” he inquired, somewhat shortly 

Mr. Boom brought up in mid-career, 
shuffled a little 
and laughed un- 
easily. “Them 
ain’t my words, 
old chap,” he said ; 
“it was the way 
she was speaking 
of you the other 
day.” 

“Well, I won't 
‘ave nothin’ to do 
with it,” said Rag- 
gett, rising. 

“Well, nobody 
needn't know any- 
thing about it,” 
said Boom, pull- 
ing him down to 
his seat again. 
“She won’t tell, 
I’m sure — she 
wouldn’t like the 
disgrace of it.” 

“Look here,” 
said Raggett, get- 
ting up again. 

“T mean from her point of view,” said 
Mr. Boom, querulously ; “you're very ‘asty, 
Raggett.” 

“Well, I don’t care about it,” said Raggett, 
slowly ; “it seemed all right when we was 
talking about it; but s’pose I have all my 
trouble for nothing, and she don’t take Dick 
after all? What then?” 

“Well, then there’s no harm done,” said 
his friend, “and it'll be a bit o’ sport for 
both of us. You go up and start, an’ I'll 
have another pint of beer and a clean pipe 
waiting for you against you come back.” 

Sorely against his better sense, Mr. Rag- 
gett rose and went off, grumbling. It was 
fatiguing work on a hot day climbing the 
road up the cliff, but he took it quietly, and 
having gained the top, moved slowly towards 
the cottage. 

“ Morning, Mr. Raggett,” said Kate, 
cheerily, as he entered the cottage. “ Dear, 
dear, the idea of an old man like you climb- 
ing about, it’s wonderful.” 

“T’m_ sixty-seven,” said Mr. Raggett, 
viciously, “ and I feel as young as ever I did.” 

“To be sure,” said Kate, soothingly ; “and 
look as young as ever you did. Come in 
and sit down a bit.” 

Mr. Raggett with some trepidation com- 
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plied, and, sitting in a very upright position, 
wondered how he should begin. “ I’m just 
sixty-seven,” he said, slowly. “I’m not old 
and I’m not young, but I’m just old enough 
to begin to want somebody to look after me 
a bit.” 

“| shouldn’t while I could get about if I 
were you,” said the innocent Kate. “ Why 
not wait until you’re bed-ridden ? ” 

“IT don’t mean that at all,” said Mr. 
Raggett, snappishly. “I mean I’m thinking 
of getting married.” 

“ Good—gracious ! ” 
mouthed. 

“I may have one foot in the grave and 
resemble a dried herring in the face,” pursued 
Mr. Raggett, with bitter sarcasm, *‘ but-——” 

“You can’t help that,” said Kate, gently. 

“But I’m going to get married,” said 
Raggett, savagely. 

“Well, don’t get in a way about it,” said 
the girl. “ Of course, if you want to, and— 
and—you can find somebody else who wants 
to, there’s no reason why you shouldn't! 
Have you told father about it ?” 

“T have,” said Mr. Raggett, “and he has 
given his consent.’ 

He put such meaning into this remark, 
and so much more in the contortion of visage 
which accompanied it, that the girl stood 
regarding him in blank astonishment. 

“His consent?” she said, in a strange 
voice. 

Mr. Raggett nodded. 

“T went to him first,” he said, trying to 
speak confidently. ‘“‘ Now I’ve come to you 
—I want you to marry me!” 

“Don’t you be a silly old man, Mr. 
Raggett,” said Kate, recovering her com- 
posure. “ And as for my father, you go back 
and tell him I want to see him.” 

She drew aside and pointed to the door, 
and Mr. Raggett, thinking that he had done 
quite enough for one day, passed out and 
retraced his steps to the “Jolly Sailor.” 
Mr. Boom met him half-way, and, having 
received his message, spent the rest of the 
morning in fortifying himself for the reception 
which awaited him. 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
two young people was the more astonished at 
this sudden change of affairs. Miss Boom, 
affecting to think that her parent’s reason was 
affected, treated him accordingly, a state of 
affairs not without its drawbacks, as Mr. 
Boom found out. Tarrell, on the other hand, 
attributed it to greed, and being forbidden 
the house, spent all his time ashore on a stile 
nearly opposite, and sullenly watched events. 


said Kate, open- 


For three weeks Mr. Raggett called daiiy, 
and after staying to tea, usually wound up 
the evening by formally proposing for Kate’s 
hand. Both conspirators were surprised and 
disappointed at the quietness with which 
Miss Boom received these attacks; Mr. 
Raggett meeting with a politeness which was 
a source of much wonder to both of them. 

His courting came to an end suddenly. 
He paused one evening with his hand on the 
door, and having proposed in the usual 
manner, was going out, when Miss Boom 
called him back. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Raggett,” she said, calmly. 

Mr. Raggett, wondering inwardly, re- 
sumed his seat. 

“You have asked mea good many times 
to marry you,” said Kate. 

“T have,” said Mr. Raggett, nodding. 

“ And I’m sure it’s very kind of you,” con- 
tinued the girl, “and if I’ve hurt your feelings 
by refusing you, it is only because I have 
thought perhaps I was not good enough for 
you.” 

In the silence which followed this unex- 
pected and undeserved tribute to Mr. 
Raggett’s worth, the two old men eyed each 
other in silent consternation. 

“Still, if you’ve made up your mind,” 
continued the girl, “I don’t know that it’s 
for me to object. You’re not much to look 
at, but you’ve got the loveliest chest of 
drawers and the best furniture all round in 
Mastleigh. And I suppose you’ve got a 
little money ?” 

Mr. Raggett shook his head, and in a 
broken voice was understood to say: “A 
very little.” 

“1 don’t want any fuss or anything of that 
kind,” said Miss Boom, calmly. ‘“ No brides- 
maids or anything of that sort; it wouldn't 
be suitable at your age.” 

Mr. Raggett withdrew his pipe, and, hold- 
ing it an inch or two from his mouth, listened 
like one in a dream. 

“ Just a few old friends, and a bit of cake,” 
continued Miss Boom, musingly. “ And 
instead of spending a lot of money in foolish 
waste, we'll have three weeks in London.” 

Mr. Raggett made a gurgling noise in his 
throat, and suddenly remem ering himself, 
pretended to think that it was something 
wrong with his pipe, and removing it blew 
noisily through the mouthpiece. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, in a trembling voice— 
“perhaps you’d better take a little longer to 
consider, my dear.” 

Kate shook her head. “I’ve quite made up 
my mind,” she said, “quite. And now I 
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want to marry you just as much as you want 
tomarry me. Good-night, father; good-night 
—George.” 

Mr. Raggett started violently, and collapsed 
his chair. 

“‘ Raggett,” said Mr. Boom, huskily. 
“Don’t talk to me,” said the other, “I 
can’t bear it.” 

Mr. Boom, respecting his friend’s trouble, 
relapsed into silence again, and for a long 
time not a word was spoken. 

“* My ’ed’s in a whirl,” said Mr. Raggett, at 
length. 

“Tt ‘ud be a wonder if it wasn’t,” said Mr. 
Boom, sympathetically. 

“To think,” continued the other, miser- 
ably, “how I’ve been let in for this. The plots 
an’ the plans and the artfulness what’s been 
goin’ on round me, an’ I’ve never seen it.” 

“What d’ye mean?” demanded Mr. 
Boom, with sudden violence. 

“T know what I mean,” said Mr. Raggett, 
darkly. 

“P’r’aps you'll tell me, then,” said the other. 

“Who thought of it first ?” demanded Mr. 
Raggett, ferociously. “Who came to me 
and asked me to court his slip of a girl?” 

“Don’t you be a’ old fool,” said Mr. Boom, 
heatedly. “It’s done now, and what’s done 
can’t be undone. I never thought to have a 
son-in-law seven or eight years older than 
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y what I am, and what’s 
€ more, I don’t want it.” 
“Said I wasn’t much 
tolookat, but sheliked 
my chest o’ drawers,” 
repeated Raggett, 
mechanically. 

“Don’t ask me 
where she gets her 
natur’ from, cos I 
couldn’t tell you,” 
said the unhappy 
parent; “she don’t 
get it from me.” 

Mr. Raggett allowed 
this reflection upon 
the late Mrs. Boom 

VA to pass unnoticed, 
and taking his hat 
from the table fixed 
it firmly upon his 
head, and gazing with 
scornful indignation 
upon his nost, stepped 
slowly out of the door 
without going through 
the formality of bid- 
ding him good-night. 

“ George,” said a voice from above him. 

Mr. Raggett started, and glanced up at 
somebody leaning from the window. 

“Come in to tea to-morrow, early,” said 
the voice, pressingly ; “ good-night, dear.” 

Mr. Raggett turned and fled into the 
night, dimly conscious that a dark figure had 
detached itself from the stile opposite, and 
was walking beside him. 

“That you, Dick ?” he inquired, nervously, 
after an oppressive silence. 

“That’s me,” said Dick. 
call you ‘ dear.’ ” 

Mr. Raggett, his face suffused with blushes, 
hung his head. 

“Called you ‘dear,’” repeated Dick; “I 
heard her say it. I’m going to pitch you in 
the harbour. I'll learn you to go courting a 
young girl. What are you stopping for?” 

Mr. Raggett delicately intimated that he 
was stopping because he preferred, all things 
considered, to be alone. Finding the young 
man, however, bent upon accompanying him, 
he divulged the plot of which he had been the 
victim, and bitterly lamented his share in it. 

“You don’t want to marry her, then?” 
said the astonished Dick. 

“ Course I don’t,” snarled Mr. Raggett ; “I 
can’t afford it. I’m too old; besides which, 
she'll turn my little place topsy-turvy. Look 
here, Dick, I done this all for you. Now, it’s 
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evident she only wants my furniture : if I give 
all the best of it to you, she'll take you 
instead.” 

“No, she won't,” said Dick, grimly; “I 
wouldn’t have her now not if she asked me 
on her bended knee.” 

“Why not?” said Raggett. 

*“T don’t want to marry that sort o’ girl,” 
said the other, scornfully ; “it’s cured me.” 

“What about me, then?” said the un- 
fortunate Raggett. 

“Well, so far as I can see, it serves you 
right for mixing in other people’s business,” 
said Dick, shortly. “ Well, good-night, and 
good luck to you.” 

‘To Mr. Raggett’s sore disappointment, he 
kept to his resolution, and being approached 
by Mr. Boom on his elderly friend’s behaif, 
was rudely frank to him. 

“I’m a free man, again,” he said, blithely, 
“and I feel better than I’ve felt for ever so 
long. More manly.” 

“You ought to think of other people,” said 
Mr. Boom, severely ; “think of poor old 
Raggett.” 

“Well, he’s got a young wife out of it,” 
said Dick. “I daresay he'll be happy enough. 


He wants somebody to help him spend his 
money.” 

In this happy frame of mind he resumed 
his ordinary life, and when he encountered 


his former idol, met 
her with a hearti- 
ness and unconcern 
which the lady re- 
garded with secret 
disapproval. He 
was now so sure of 
himself that, despite 
a suspicion of 
ulterior designs on 
the part of Miss 
Boom, he even ac- 
cepted an invitation 
to tea. 

The presence of 
Mr. Raggett made 
it a slow and solemn 
function. Nobody 
with any feelings 
could eat with any 
appetite with that 
afflicted man at the 
table, and the meal 
passed almost in 
silence. Kate 
cleared the meal 
away, and the men 
sat at the open door 
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with their pipes while she washed up in the 
kitchen. 

“Me an’ Raggett thought o’ stepping down 
to the ‘Sailor’s,’” said Mr. Boom, after a 
third application of his friend’s elbow. 

“T’ll come with you,” said Dick. 

“Well, we’ve got a little business to talk 
about,” said Boom, confidentially, “but we 
sha’n’t be long. If you wait here, Dick, we’ll 
see you when we come back.” 

“ All right,” said ‘Tarrell. 

He watched the two old men down the 
road, and then, moving his chair back into 
the room, silently regarded the busy Kate. 

“ Make yourself useful,” said she, brightly ; 
“shake the tablecloth.” 

Tarrell took it to the door, and having 
shaken it, folded it, with much gravity, and 
handed it back. 

“Not so bad for a beginner,” said Kate, 
taking it and putting it in a drawer. She 
took some needlework from another drawer, 
and, sitting down, began busily stitching. 

“ Wedding-dress ?” inquired Tarrell, with 
an assumption of great ease. 

“No, tablecloth!” said the girl, with a 
laugh. “You'll want to know a little more 
before you get married.” 

“Plenty o’ time for me,” said Tarrell ; 
*T’m in no hurry.” 

The girl put her work down and looked 
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up at him. “That's right,” she said, staidly. 
“T suppose you were rather surprised ty hear 
I was going to get married?” 

“ A little,” said Tarrell ; “there’s been so 
many after old Raggett, I didn’t think he’d 
ever be caught.” 

“Oh!” said Kate. 

“T daresay he'll make a very good hus- 
band,” said Tarrell, patronizingly. “I think 
you'll make a nice couple. He’s got a nice 
home.” 

“That’s why I’m going to marry him,” 
said Kate. “ Do you think it’s wrong to marry 
a man for that?” 

“‘That’s your business,” said Tarrell, coldly ; 
“speaking for myself, and not wishing to hurt 
your feelings, Z shouldn’t like to marry a girl 
like that.” 

“You mean you wouldn’t like to marry 
me ?” said Kate, softly. 

She leaned forward as she spoke, until her 
breath fanned his 
face. 

“That’s what 
I do mean,” said 
Tarrell, withasus- 
picion of dogged- 
ness in his voice. 

“Not even if 
I asked you 
on my bended 
knees?” said 
Kate. “Aren't 
you glad you're 
cured ?” 

*©Ves,”’ said 
Tarrell, manfully. 

“So aa i” 

said the girl; 
“and now that 
you are happy, 
just go down to 
the ‘Jolly Sailor’s,’ 
and make poor 
old Raggett 
happy, too.” 

“How?” asked 
Tarrell. 

“Tell him that 
I have only been having a joke with him,’ 
said Kate, surveying him with a steady smile. 
“Tell him that I overheard him and father 
talking one night, and that I resolved to give 
them both a lesson. And tell them that I 
didn’t think anybody could have been so 
stupid as they have been to believe in it.” 
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She leaned back in her chair, and, regard- 
ing the dumfounded Tarrell with a smile of 
wicked triumph, waited for him to speak. 
“ Raggett, indeed !” she said, disdainfully. 

“] suppose,” said Tarrell, at length, 
speaking very slowly, “my being stupid was 
no surprise to you ?” 

*“ Not a bit,” said the girl, cheerfully. 

*T’ll ask you to tell Raggett yourself,” said 
Tarrell, rising and moving towards the door. 
“T sha’n’t see him. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said she. ‘Where are you 
going, then ?” 

There was no reply. 

“Where are you going?” she repeated. 
Then a suspicion of his purpose flashed 
across her. “ You're not foolish enough to 
be going away ?” she cried, in dismay. 

“Why not ?” said Tarrell, slowly. 

“ Because,” said Kate, looking down— 
“oh, because—well, it’s ridiculous. I'd 


“1'D SOONER HAVE 
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sooner have you stay here and feel what a 
stupid you’ve been making of yourself. I 
want to remind you of it sometimes.” 

“T don’t want reminding,” said Tarrell, 
taking Raggett’s chair; “I know it now.” 
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By Wiiuram G. FitzGERALp. 


B20] HE average British trader is an appearance of this extraordinary trade trophy 
{™+| unimaginative person. When was at once remarkable and imposing. 
he zs enticed into showing at The colossal candlestick was painted with 
an. exhibition at home or aluminium powder until ‘it shone like well- 
abroad, his stall is rarely con- polished silver. At night, too, an electric 
spicuous for startling originality search-light of 7,000 (ordinary) candle-power 


of arrangement. On the other hand, American 
and Continental firms give this kind of thing 


much time and trouble. 
Either they build up their 
tins, boxes, or bottles 
into some imposing or 
fantastic structure, or else 
they set to work and 
make specially some strik- 
ing novelty which shall 
interest in spite of him- 
self even the most in- 
veterate advertisement- 
hater. 

To emphasize my con- 
tention, I reproduce here 
a photograph of the 
Monster Candle, which 
was shown by Messrs. 
Lindahls at the recent 
Stockholm Exhibition. 
The ‘‘Liljetolmens 
Candle,” as it was called, 
stood no less than 127ft. 
high. The lower part, 
which was intended to 
represent an old Swedish 
candlestick, was in reality 
an enormous structure of 
bricks and mortar, in 
which was established a 
perfectly -equipped candle 
factory, whose emp/oyés 
worked six hours a day. 
The base of the candle- 
stick covered a space 4oft. 
square. To come to 
details, the candlestick 
itself was 47ft. high, whilst 
the candle—a real stearine 
specimen-—was fully 8oft. ; 
its diameter was8 14ft. The 


A CANDLE 120FT. HIGH, 


From a Photo. by Alex. Lindahis, Stockholm. 


cast its beams from the lofty summit of the 
wick over the whole of the exhibition grounds. 


Altogether, the cost of 
the monster was about 
£2,000. 

We next come to carv- 
ings in salt; for the 
photos. of these we are 
indebted to the courtesy 
of that powerful corpor- 
ation known as The Salt 
Union, Limited, 16, East- 
cheap, E.C. The first 
statue is an enormous 
figure of Britannia, with 
lion, trident, and shield. 
The managing director 
of The Salt Union tells 
me that this imposing 
statue was prepared from 
four large blocks of salt 
sent from the corpora- 
tion’s works at Stoke 
Prior, Bromsgrove, to the 
Worcester studio of Mr. 
Forsyth, the well-known 
sculptor. The figure 
stands 8ft. 6in. in height, 
and weighs two tons. 
Although the salt used 
was of a fine grained 
variety, and the blocks 
were apparently hard and 
sound when they arrived, 
yet great difficulty was 
experienced in working 
them owing to the friable 
nature of the salt, and 
the effect upon it of 
various changes of the 
atmosphere. The appear- 
ance of the figure is 

















COLOSSAL STATUE OF BRITANNIA IN SALT. 
From a Photo. by Terry & Fryer, Worceater. 


both commanding and majestic. Britannia 
is represented standing, with the right foot 
slightly advanced, and holding the tradi- 
tional trident in the right hand, and in 
the left a shield covered with the Union 
Jack. Armour is displayed upon the ample 
bust, and flowing draperies hang in graceful 
folds from the shoulders to the feet. The 
face is very finely chiselled, and the whole 
work, considering the difficulties encountered 
(the right arm broke three times), is well 
calculated to enhance the reputation of Mr. 
Forsyth, who has already produced a great 
deal of statuary in salt. 

Next comes a reproduction in salt of 
Bartholdi’s famous statue of Liberty enlighten- 
ing the world. ‘This colossal salt figure was 
lighted at night by electricity, exactly like the 
original in the beautiful Harbour of New 
York. It was to the famous World’s Fair at 
Vol, xv.~-27. 
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Chicago that The Salt Union sent this 
great statue. The base was composed 
of’ fifteen blocks of salt, and the statue 
itself of six blocks, each weighing 
one ton. At the close of the Exhibi- 
tion this statue was sent by request 
to the Art Gallery at Chicago. The 
height, including the base, was r2ft Sin. 
The ornamental base, which was en- 
riched with mouldings, panels, and 
inscriptions, stood upon a sub-base of 
rough amber-coloured rock salt—an 
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STATUE OF LIBERTY IN SALT. 
From a Photo. by Ernest Leigh, Cheshire, 
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imitation of the wave-worn rock upon which 
the original statue stands. 

The last artistic piece of salt sculpture to 
be shown is a pheasant, carved in high relief, 
and hanging head downwards from a branch. 
The inscription, “ Worcestershire Salt,” is 
also carved in this indispensable commodity. 
This piece of work was exhibited at Hobart, 
in 1894, together with a life-size representa- 
tion of a horse’s head. The Salt Union 
have had many other beautiful designs pre- 
pared—such as the Eddystone Lighthouse 
and these exhibits have always created a very 
great amount of interest. The pheasant, by the 
way, was also the work of Mr. Forsyth, of 
Worcester. “I believe,” writes Mr. Fell, the 
general manager of The Salt Union, “ that the 
practice in Australia has been to hand over 
these trophies to local museums at the con- 
clusion of the exhibitions.” 

It will be seen in this article that the writer 
has got together a great number of very 
curious trade trophies. Will it be believed 
that every specimen in the accompanying 
floral basket is built up piecemeal by 
hand out of so unpromising a material as 
ordinary fresh butter? The artist in this 








A BEAUTIFUL CARVING IN SALT. 
From a Photo. by Terry & Fryer, Worcester. 
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ROSES MADE OF BUTTER. 
From a Photo. by Burke Handley, Brighton. 


case is Mr. Frederick Nicholson, general 
manager of the Sussex Dairy Company, 
Limited, of St. James’s Street, Brighton. 
At one exhibition at which this basket was 
shown, several ladies and others stooped 
down to smell the flowers, quite thinking 
they were looking at a basket of real, yellow 
roses. Mr. Nicholson has been making 
flowers out of butter ever since 1888. He 
is entirely self-taught, and has never had an 
art lesson in his life. At various Dairy 
Shows, both in the Metropolis and the 
provinces, he has won a great number of 
prizes. Needless to say, the foliage in this 
basket is artificial. Mr. Nicholson tells me 
he is constantly receiving orders to make 
these butter fiowers for table decorations. 
The next reproduction shows some flowers 
of quite extraordinary beauty made by Mr. 
Nicholson out of lard! The dahlia, I learn, 
has sixty-two petals, each one of which has 
to be fashioned separately and then frozen, 
before the flower can be built up. It seems 
it is far more difficult to make flowers out of 
lard than out of butter, on account of the 
former substance being much softer and more 
oily. Mr. Nicholson says it takes him three 
minutes to make a rose-bud ; four minutes to 
make a tuberose ; five minutes to make an 
arum lily ; six minutes to make a full-''own 
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DAHLIA AND ROSES MADE OF LARD. 
From a Photo. by Donovan, Brighton. 


rose, and no less than three-quarters of an 
hour to make a dahlia. 

One of the most remarkable achievements 
of this kind, however, is the work of Miss 
E. E. Heath, of “ Ingleside,” 196, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W The beautiful harp which is here 
reproduced is composed entirely of flowers 
made of the best Irish butter. Miss Heath 





A WORK OF ART IN BUTTER. 
From a Photo. by Howard & Jones, Cullum Street, B.C. 


writes: ““My harp gained first 
prize at the London Dairy Show 
on October roth last. It took me 
one week to complete it, working 
from 8 a.m. till 8 p.m. each day. 
There is no salt or colouring matter 
of any kind in the butter. It re- 
quired a very cool atmosphere for 
the work. Every bit of work in 
the harp was done entirely by 
hand, the only tools used being a 
small wooden knife, a wooden 
pointer, and a roller and board.” 
Miss Heath, also, is entirely self- 
taught. She always had a taste 
for modelling, and when as a 
child she could not get the right 
kind of clay, she resorted natur- 
ally to the butter on the breakfast- 
table. The frame of the harp is 





A BOUQUET OF SWEETSTUFF. 
From a Photo. by Howard & Jones, Cullum Street, B.C. 


made of wood, covered with green velvet, and 
the same rich-looking material also forms the 
background of the whole design. The strings 
are of gold wire. The flowers represented 
are orchids, stephanotis, arum lilies, roses and 
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buds, narcissus, daffodils, [ 

fuchsias, carnations, and 

marguerites. The right-hand 

side of the harp consists of 

a column wreathed with 

lilies of the valley (the most 

difficult of all to model in 

butter), with ivy and butter- 

flies on and over the strings. 

But lard and butter are 

by no means the only sub- 

stances in which flowers are 

worked. The preceding 

reproduction is a_ beautiful 

piece of work by Mr. C. 

Norwak, of 381, Goldhawk 

Road, W. This is a rustic 

pot-shaped basket, gilt all 

over and carrying a most 

artistic bouquet of roses 

and rose-buds. These are 

about 200 in number, and 

of almost every conceivable 

colour and variety. Inter 

spersed with the flowers are 

rose-leaves and dried natural 

grasses, which quiver and 

wave with every breath of 7 MORE SCULPTURE IN SWEETSTUFF. 

air, and greatly enhance the ee ee 

effect of the whole. These flowers, Mr. five to thirty petals, moulded separately by 

Norwak tells me, are partly made of sugar hand, and then put together. The work 

caramel and partly of almond paste or marzi- took two weeks to complete. The basket 

pan. Each rose consists of from twenty- was shown in a recent Confectioners’ Exhibi- 
tion, and, though not sent in for 
competition, it was nevertheless 
awarded a gold medal. 

In the next picture is seen a 
very remarkable piece of sugar 
work. This is a representation 
in sugar of Portsmouth Town 
Hall, made by Mr. W. J. B. 
Hopkins, of 28, Bailey Road, 
Southsea. Mr. Hopkins has so 
produced his model that it re- 
sembles the original building as 
closely as possible, considering 
the small scale. This wonderful 
sugar structure is 24in. wide and 
28in. deep, the height to the 
top of the spire being 28in. It 
contains the exact number of 
windows (duly provided with 
glass); and there are also many 
doors and columns, as well as 
a fine flight of steps. Mr. 
Hopkins now has the model 
at home; and he tells me it 

— . is fitted with electric light. 


PORTSMOUTH TOWN HALL IN SUGAR. “Thi iece f york ) 
From a Photo. by Howard & Jones, Cullum Street, E.C. is psece ° — — 





done in my spare time at home after the 
day’s work was done.” 

A particularly beautiful specimen of sculp- 
ture in sweetstuff is next seen. The artist 
—he fully deserves that name—is Mr. 
Edward Schur, of 337, Commercial Road, E. 
Here is the technical description: The work 
is a free-modelling in marzipan, which is a 
composition of powdered almonds and sugar. 
The subject is a well-known painting called 
“The Angel of the Little Ones.” The angel 
is standing with wings not yet at rest, bend- 
ing tenderly over a sleeping infant who lies 
in an eighteenth-century carved-oak cradle. 
Beside the cradle stands a four-legged stool 
of the same period, the top being wrought to 
resemble upholstered leather. On the stool 
lies an open book, placed upside down, and 
evidently left there by mamma. The drapery 
of the cradle, with its wrinkled and ruffled 
coverings, is wonderfully reproduced ; in fuct, 
this is said to be the most effective specimen 
of marzipan work ever produced. 

Our next reproduction depicts an enormous 


! 


castellated structure built entirely of soap ! 
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being comparatively common, Messrs.: Cook 
and Co. struck out on highly original lines. 
The offices of the firm’s representatives were 
established inside this soap castle. Mr. 
Thomas A. Cook furnishes the following : 
“The designs and drawings for the castle 
were first of all prepared by Messrs. Jerrard 
and Sons, of Lewisham. These were very 
elaborate, showing the position of each block 
of soap, and the strengthening of the arch- 
ways, as well as the arrangements of the 
pediments on the sloping floor, and even 
the marking of the special soap-blocks to 
make them represent ‘ Kentish rag.’ 

“By some mysterious accident, however, 
these first plans were lost on the top of an 
omnibus, but by dint of getting duplicates 
prepared at the last moment, and working 
night and day, the work was accomplished in 
time for the opening of the exhibition. The 
mottled soap was marked to represent the 
stone named above, whilst the ‘ Primrose’ 
variety was cut to represent free-stone capitals, 
pediments, arches, and battlements. The 


blocks of soap were fastened together and 


A CASTLE MADE OF SOAP, 
From a Photo. by Howard & Jonea, Cullum Street, B.C. 


No less than “wenty fons of the material was 
used. This most interesting trade trophy was 
shown at the last Grocery Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall by the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Edward Cook and Co., of Bow. I 
am indebted for the use of this photo., as 
well as many others, to Messrs. Howard and 
Jones, of Cullum Street, E.C., who have 
practically a monopoly in the photograph- 
ing of trade trophies and exhibits of 
all kinds. Pyramids and obelisks of soap 


kept in position by special clips made in our 
own engineering department. Naturally, 
the castle attracted a great deal of attention. 
Few could realize that it was made entirely 
of soap. Our representatives had some 
difficulty in preventing the castle from 
being defaced or damaged by the inquisitive 
fingers of passers-by. Many people smelt 
the castle; others dug their nails irto it, 
and one melancholy-looking man carved off 
a piece of the battlement with his pocket- 
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ROVAL SCENT-BOTTLE MADE OF SOAP. 
From a Photo. by Mappin Brothers, Cheapside, E.C. 


knife, and carefully carried it away with him, 
wrapped in paper.” 

Next is shown a very beautiful scent-bottle 
made out of a large ball of Ariston soap by 
the well-known firm of Messrs. John Knight 
and Sons, of Silvertown, and presented to 
H.R.H. Princess Maud of Wales, as a 
memento of the opening of the East London 
Exhibition at the People’s Palace in June, 
1896. 

Ariston soap, it appears, is a high-class 
transparent variety, of a very hard kind. It 
seems the Princess admired the huge ball of 
soap, and Messrs. Knight thereupon resolved 
to turn it into a scent-bottle and present it to 
Her Royal Highness. A hole was made in 
the ball, and a cut-glass bottle sunk into it. 
The big bail of soap is elegantly mounted in 
silver filigree work. 

An even more remarkable trade trophy 
(also belonging to Messrs. John Knight and 
Sons) is next reproduced. This is a really 
beautiful and artistic figure of a Roman 
warrior made entirely of stearine, which, one 
learns, is the foundation of the best candles. 
The method of producing statuary of this 
kind is as follows: In the first place a really 
costly original is bought from some artist, 
and from this are prepared a number of plaster 
moulds. Into these is run the liquid stearine, 
which is afterwards left to cool. In due time 
the mould is broken away, leaving an impos- 
ing statue, which, however, is not exactly of 
an enduring nature. Roughnesses are subse- 
quently toned down, and the figure “ tooled 
up” generally, by one of Messrs. Knight’s 
able staff. I inquired as to the ultimate fate 
of these works of art, whereupon I learnt that, 


for example, the 
hero shown in our 
photograph will 
eventually be re- 
duced to night- 
lights, or even 
imitation butter ! 
Hebe, Diana, and 
a few other myth- 
ological person- 
ages have already 
met with a similar 
fate. 

The next trade 
trophy to be shown 
is a bust of our 
beloved Sovereign 
made out of seal- 
ing-wax by Messrs. 
Hyde and Co., 
of 25, St. Bride 





A STATUE IN STEARINE. 
From @ Photo. by George Newnes, Lid. 
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Street, E.C. This in- 
teresting piece of “‘sculp- , eis 
ture” was exhibited at "ERS 
the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and was inspected 
with great interest by 
the Prince Consort him- 
self. The statue has not 
yet been broken up, and 
although its condition is 
not what it was, by 
reason of cracks, etc., 
the likeness of the 
Queen as a girl still 
remains a_ remarkably 
good one. 

The last trade trophy 
to be reproduced is the 
Canadian Mammoth 
Cheese, which was exhi- 
bited in the Chicago 
Exhibition, and was 
bought by that well- 
known provision mer- 
chant, Mr. Jubal Webb, of Kensington. 
The cheese weighs 22,ooolb., or close upon 
ten tons. In our photograph it is seen ina 
specially constructed steel case, slung upon 
iron girders, so that the enormous weight 
may rest directly over the iron wheels of the 
specially constructed teak trolly. This trolly, 
by the way, is drawn by eight powerful 
horses belonging to the Midland Railway. 
A special permit had to be procured from 
Scotland Yard to bring this extraordinary load 
through the London streets. The authorities 









+ aoe : . - 
BUST OF THE QUEEN—1851—IN SKALING-WAX. 
From a Photo. by A. Binnie, East Putney. 


THE BIGGEST CHEESE EVER MADE 
From a Photo. by H. & R. Stiles, 
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also mapped out a special 
route with the view of 
obviating any possibility 
of the trolly and _ its 


RS" 
“| burden going through 
» intothe sewers! In one 


way this mammoth 
cheese may be said to 
* owe its inception to the 
4 Canadian Government, 
~4 working in conjunction 
i; with the Dominion 
| farmers. The milk was 
brought to the Dominion 
experimental farm in 
Ontario, and there 
* worked up into cheese 
by specially made ma- 
chinery, which  after- 
| wards exercised upon it 
{ a pressure of 200 tons. 
So good was the cheese, 
that when, at the close of 
the Exhibition, a “shaft” 
was sunk into the giant by means of a “trier,” 
the quality was found to be most excellent. 
The mammoth cheese contained 207,200lb. of 
milk, equal to one day’s production of 10,000 
cows, and it took 1,666 dairy-maids to milk 
these cows. The cutting of the cheese was 
quite a great function. Among the notable 
people present at Mr. Jubal Webb’s establish- 
ment on that occasion was Sir Charles ‘Tupper, 
the Canadian Agent-General. ‘“ The biggest 
cheese the. world has ever seen” was 6ft. 
high, and 28ft. in circumference. 
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The Convicts Revenge. 


By Victor L. 


GH !” said my companion to 
me, with a shiver and a little 
clutch at my arm. “That's 
a thing I hate!” 

We were standing by a 
level-crossing as he spoke. 
We had almost started to cross the rails, 
when a rumble and a whistle and the bright 
glare of the head - lights heralded the 
close approach of a train. So we stood back 
for a moment or two to let the iron steed 











WHITECHURCH. 


mine. And, perhaps, if you’d had an ex- 
perience that happened to me some ten 
years ago, you’d flinch a bit when an express 
train rattled past you.” 

“Oh, there’s a foundation for it, is there ?” 

“There is, sir, and if you care to step 
inside my little place and rest for half an 
hour, I'll tell you the yarn, such as it is.” 

I expressed myself only too delighted to 
pick up the proffered information. I must 
explain before I go further that until the 





“ THE RED TAIL-LIGHT VANISHED ROUND THE CURVE.” 


and his load pass. The lights from the 
carriages flashed out upon us, then there was 
a swirl of wind as darkness came on once 
more, and the red tail-light vanished round 
the curve beyond. 

“Why,” I remarked, with a laugh, as we 
went on again, “surely an old soldier and ex- 
prison warder like yourself isn’t afraid of a 
passing train ?” 

“ Ah, sir, every man has his weakness, and 
I’m not ashamed to confess that I’ve got 


evening in question my companion had been 
unknown to me. _ I had been staying for a 
few days at the little cathedral city of Dull- 
minster, and had been on a day’s fishing 
excursion in the neighbourhood with no 
companion save my pipe. It was while 
pensively watching my float in the quiet 
little stream that a fine-looking old fellow 
appeared, bent on the same sport as myself, 
and took up his position close by. As 
bites were few and far between, we entered 





























into conversation, and when dusk set in, by 
mutual consent, we packed our traps and set 
off together over the pleasant fields that lay 
between us and Dullminster. He told me 
something of his past history as we trudged 
along, from which I gathered that he had 
begun life in the Army, and afterwards he 
had been a warder in the well-known convict 
prison of Dartport, from which post he had 
retired into private life some few years since, 
and had come to eke out a restful existence 
on savings and pension in Dullminster, the 
place of his birth. 

A few hundred yards beyond the level 
crossing we stopped at the door of a little 
house in one of the streets in the outskirts 
of the town. 

“Come in, sir,” said the old fellow. 
“T’m all by my- 
self—yes, an old 
bachelor, sir. 
And if you'll 
condescend to 
have a cup of 
tea, while I spin 
you the yarn, 
you're welcome 
to it.” 

It was a chilly 
autumn evening, 
and the bright 
fire and singing 
kettle in the 
little sitting- 
room looked 
very inviting, so 
I gladly accepted 
mine host’s invi- 
tation. 

“And now, 
sir,” said he, 
when we were 
comfortably set- 
tled, “Tl tell 
you why I don’t 
like to be near 
an express train 
at night. 

“Of course, 
as you can 
imagine, we 
used to have 
some queer customers at Dartport. Her 
Majesty’s private hotels take all kinds of 
folk, and we are not particular as to character. 
One of the worst gaol-birds that I ever 
remember was a certain convict whom I will 
call by his old number—36. He was in for 
a long sentence—in fact, as far as I know, 
Vol. xv.—-28. 





“LL KILL YOU BEFORE I'VE FINISHED WITH YOU.” 
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he’s doing time yet ; though if there’d been 
a little more evidence forthcoming at his 
trial, his term of imprisonment would have 
been a short one, ending in the prison-yard 
on the scaffold ; but as it was, though his 
list of crimes was a pretty black one, murder 
couldn’t quite be proved, though there were 
few that doubted he hadn’t stuck at that. 

“From the moment I set eyes on him at 
Dartport I knew there’d be trouble with 
No. 36. It wasn’t only the size and strength 
of the man, but a certain nasty look about 
his eyes that told me this. Nor was I mis- 
taken, for he proved to be one of the most 
unmanageable brutes we ever had. He soon 
took a particulariy strong dislike to me, for, as 
ill-luck would have it, ] was the first to have 
to report him for misconduct, and it was 
through me that 
he had his first 
taste of the cat. 
When I went 
into his cell that 
night, he broke 
the strict rule of 
silence, and 
hissed out :— 

“* You devil 
of a turnkey, I'll 
kill you before 
I’ve finished 
with you.’ 

“It was a 
threat I had 
heard more than 
once before, and 
it didn’t affect 
me very much 
at the time, 
though I had 
good reason to 
remember it 
afterwards. 

“Two years 
passed, and No. 
36 showed no 
signs of improv- 
ing. He hada 
marvellous phy- 
sique, and the 
prison diet 
seemed in no 
way to diminish his strength. He had to be 
most carefully watched in the quarries, and 
in fact always, for he had a nasty knack of 
being dangerous in more ways than one. At 
length, towards the end of the summer of the 
year of which I am speaking, he suddenly 
turned over a new leaf, and became quiet and 
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tractable. I felt less sure of him than ever, 
nevertheless, for I had seen something of this 
phase of character before, and I knew it 
generally meant mischief. Nor was I mis- 
taken, for one afternoon, when a fog -had 
come on rather unexpectedly, the sharp crack 
of a rifle betokened the escape of No. 36. 
Taking advantage of the mist, he had 
suddenly struck the nearest warder to the 
ground, hurled a big bit of stone with deadly 
aim at one sentry, completely bowling him 
over, taking the chance of a bullet from 
another—and was off ! 

“ A search party was, of course, organized 
at once, but somehow or other he managed 
to show a clean pair of heels and escape 
over the moors. As darkness set in, a poor 
old man was found dazed and half naked, 
about a couple miles from the prison, and, 
after being revived, he told how No. 36 had 
met him and insisted upon having all his 
upper garments, so that the runaway had an 
extra good chance of getting clear. 

“Tt was between nine and ten o’clock at 
night that I, in company with several other 
members of a search party, halted for a little 
consultation just by the embankment of the 
railway, the main ‘ West Southern,’ line to 
London, that runs through the desolate bit of 
country some five or six miles north of Dart- 
port Prison. 

““*T wonder whether it’s any use having a 
look at Westmoor Station,’ said our chief. 

“Westmoor Station was about two miles 
up the line from where we were standing. 

“* Aye,’ I replied, ‘it’s just possible that 
he might be lying around there, looking out 
for a train; though it’s my belief that he’s 
making northward—at any rate, it’s more 
likely.’ 

““*Well, Davis,’ said the chief, after a 
moment or two’s thought, ‘suppose you go 
to Westwood. It may be worth trying. I 
think we ought to go on to Hartwell, or that 
direction. What do you say?’ 

“*P’m willing to do as you suggest,’ I 
answered. ‘It’s just as well to see the 
station-master, I think.’ 

“* All right. You slip away, then, Davis. 
You'd better keep along the line—it’s the 
nearest way.’ 

“So I started off along the line. It was 
a very dark night, though the fog had lifted, 
and it was some moments before I got used 
to the track. After a bit, however, I made 


pretty fair progress, walking between the 
down pair rails on the right-hand side, so 
that I could see the head-lights of any train 
coming towards 


me. I hadn’t gone far 
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before I did_a very. foolish thing. I slung 
my rifle over my shoulders, so as to leave my 
hands free. 

“TI had gone about.half a mile or more up 
the line when a great longing fora pipe came 
over me. I hadn’t had a pipe all day, and 
as you’re.a smoker, sir, you know pretty well 
how I was feeling. As I walked along I took 
out my pouch, filled my pipe, and then felt 
in my pocket for a match. After nearly 
turning it inside out I found one solitary wax 
vesta. Now, there was a bit of a wind 
blowing over the moor, and fearful lest I 
should waste my precious match, I refrained 
from striking it until I could get behind 
some shelter. . The desired object presently 
appeared, looming through the darkness, in 
the shape of a little.platelayer’s hut on the 
same side of the line as I was walking, the 
door facing towards the rails. Getting into 
the shelter of the doorway, I struck the 
match, and was just about to light my pipe, 
when, as I leaned against the door, to my 
astonishment it opened inwards with my 
weight, almost precipitating me to the ground, 
and before I could recover myself the light 
of the vesta revealed to me the hideous face 
of No. 36, who was hiding within. 

“ With a snarl he was upon me, and had 
clutched me by the throat with his strong, 
bony hands. It was all done so suddenly 
that I had scarcely time to think of what 
was happening, and had hardly realized the 
situation, when I found myself sprawling on 
my back with the ugly brute on the top of 
me. Of course, I made a mighty effort to 
defend myself, but I was quite powerless in 
his strong grip. 

“* Ah,’ he growled, with a curse, as he 
held me pinned to the ground, ‘it’s you, is 
it? Well, I’ve got a few old accounts to 
settle with you, and I don’t think there could 
be a better opportunity.’ 

“* You brute !’ I ejaculated, trying to twist 
myself out of his grasp. 

“* Ah—would you? Not so fast, Warder 
Davis. The tables are turned now, and you're 
the prisoner.’ 

“ At this moment something flashing bright 
in the dim star-light fell out of my pocket 
and clanged on the gravel ballast of the 
railway track. 

* * Good,’ said No. 36, making a snatch at 
it; ‘these bracelets were meant for me, I 
suppose. Perhaps they’d prove as good a 
fit on your wrists. At any rate, we'll try. 
And as we haven't a cell handy to fix you in, 
we'll fasten you down to something secure— 
do you hear?’ 
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“*1 WAS QUITE POWERLESS IN HIS STRONG GRIP.” 


“And putting forth all his strength, in 
spite of my desperate struggles, he half 
dragged, half rolled me on to the down track 
close beside us. Then, kneeling on my 
chest, he forced my right hand beneath the 
outer rail between the sleepers, and my left 
arm over the rail, then there was a sharp 
click, as with a savage chuckle he snapped 
the handcuffs over both my wrists, and I 
realized my terrible position. J was hand- 
cuffed down to the rail / 

“He jumped up in triumph, felt in my 
pocket, drew out the key of the handcuffs, 
and hurled it away. 

“*How now, you white-livered skunk ?’ 
he snarled. ‘I could kill you outright with a 
knock on the head if I chose. But Z’m not 
going to commit murder, oh, no! T’ll leave 
that to the down express. Do you under- 
stand? If it runs at the same time as it 
used to, it ought to come by here about 
eleven o’clock, and I guess there'll be a little 
obstruction in its way to-night. Ah! I’ve 
got to fix you a bit tighter, my friend, just to 
make sure, you know.’ 

“And he went into the hut, reappearing 
in a few moments with a piece of rope, 
which he had, I suppose, previously noticed 
there. 

“* You'd feel a little bit more comfortable 
if I tie your feet down too, eh?’ he sneered ; 
and, to my horror, he put a loop of rope 


round my right leg, drew it underneath the 
inner rail, and then made the end fast to my 
left ankle, above the rail. I was thus fixed 
right across the track, and escape from a 
hideous death seemed impossible. But the 
villain had not finished yet. 

“*There’s just a chance that you might 
call out,’ he said, ‘so I'll tie your mouth 
up. You can say your prayers just as well 
with it shut as open, and the sooner you 
say them the better, for you never needed to 
more.’ 

“ He stuffed part of my handkerchief into 
my mouth and tied it round with another bit 
of rope. Then he proceeded to rifle my 
pockets. 

*“*Got any loose cash about you? That's 
right. I'll take care of it, for it won’t do you 
any good now, I reckon, and you'll have the 
dying satisfaction of having helped me to get 
off to London. And now, you skunk of a 
warder, good-night! I told you I’d be the 
death of you one day, but, by Heaven, I never 
hoped for such a paying-off of old scores as 
this. Remember, you'll see the head-lights 
of the engine coming towards you—you'll hear 
the roar of the train that’s going to squash 
you. It’s a good revenge, isn’t it? I’d stay 
here and see the end of it if I could, only I’ve 
no time to spare, so now good-night, Warder 
Davis, curse you !’ 

“ And with a brutal kick at my defenceless 
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body he started off in the direction of West- 
moor. I could see his bulky form for a 
moment or two in the dim light, and could 
hear for several minutes the tread of his feet 
crunching the gravel on the permanent way. 
I had no doubt in my mind that he had been 
making for Westmoor previously, and had 
used the old platelayer’s hut asa hiding-place 
until it was about time to take a chance of 
getting on one of the up trains. 

“* My situation was a truly awful one. He 
was quite right about the down express: it 
was timed to run through Westmoor just 
about eleven o’clock. It was past ten now, so 
that there was not an hour between me and 
a hideous death. I lay still for some minutes 
and tried to compose my mind to think a 
little. Was there anything I could do? 
Yes! With an effort I might manage to 
remove the gag. I pushed my head as far 
as it would go over the metals, and to my 
joy was able to undo the knots with my 
chained hands and to get the handkerchief 
out of my mouth. This was a relief, cer- 
tainly, but only a very small one, for it 
soon dawned upon me that if I yelled 
my loudest there would be no one within 
hearing on the lonely moor through which 
the track ran. To get my hands free was 
impossible, but there might be a chance for 
my feet. I began to kick them about, and 
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discovered that the wretch had simply passed 
the rope between my ankles omce round the 
rail, so that by alternately kicking and pulling 
with each foot I could draw it backward 
and forward against the rail. With the 
energy of despair I began to work with all my 
might to fray the rope against the rail, and so 
set my feet free. 

“IT must have kicked away for over half 
an hour—kicked and pulled till I was stiff 
and in agony, and still the rope held, but 
I could fees it rubbing away and getting 
thinner, and I tried to work it so that the 
friction took place where the rail rested in 
the ‘chair’ on the sleeper, so as to have a 
sharp corner to cut. Fiercely I struggled 
to get free, but the rope was a strong 
one, and it seemed as if it would hold for 
ever. 

“A whistle! Hardly discernible in the 
distance, but still I knew what it meant. 
The down express was running through 
Westmoor Station. A fresh struggle—and 
still the rope held. - Then came an ominous 
rumble in the distance, and there, half a mile 
away up the straight bit of track, I could see 
the glimmer of the engine’s head-light. A 
desperate pull! I hung on to the outer rails 
with both hands, and pulled with arms and 
legs like a man on the rack of old—every 
muscle of the body was strained with the 
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fearful tension. Snap!. The rope broke and 
my feet were free. 

“There was not a moment to lose ; the 
train was little over a quarter of a mile away, 
and in twenty seconds it would be on me. 
But a desperate man can do a lot in that time. 
With a quick movement I rolled over to the 
outside of the track, so that my ff arm 
came under the rail. Then I threw myself 
at full length parallel to the track, feet 
towards the approaching train, and as far 
from the rail as possible. At the same 
moment I drew down my hands on either 
side of the rail so that the short chain 
between the steel wristlets was on the top 
of the rail, the centre being on the inner 
top edge of the rail where the wheels would 
strike. 

“With a roar the train was on me. I 
expected to have one of my hands cut off, 
and there came a sharp thrill of pain to both 
wrists as the leading wheel of the engine 
struck the chain, while the thought flashed 
across me that I might not be far enough from 
the rail to escape being struck in my body. 

“The passing of that awful train seemed 
to be an hour. Wheel after wheel ran 
close to my face with a hideous clatter— 
until the momentary red glare of the tail- 
light and a big rush of air told me that 
the danger had passed. For about five 
minutes I lay perfectly still, and not till then 
did I discover that my hands were falling 
further apart. 

“Scarcely daring to hope, I drew them 
slowly towards me. Yes! I was free! The 
heavy train had snapped the swivel-link that 
joined the handcuffs, and with the exception 
of a severe bruising in my wrists, I was per- 
fectly uninjured. 
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“Well, to make a long story short, sir, I 
toddled to my feet with the most profound 
feeling of gratitude to Providence that I had 
ever experienced. And then, weak and 
nerve-shattered as I was, there came upon me 
the intense desire to recapture the brute who 
had condemned me to such an awful death. 
My rifle was still with me, and uninjured ; so, 
as well as I could, I set forth in the direction 
of Westmoor, starting in fright after I had 
gone a short distance at the noise of a heavy 
goods train, that rumbled past me on the 
up track. 

““When I got to the station, the platform 
and offices were closed, but this same 
goods train was being shunted in the yard, 
preparatory to making a fresh start on its 
journey towards London. ‘Iwo or three 
trucks, covered with tarpaulins, were de- 
tached, and I fancied I caught a glimpse 
of a dark- figure crouching beside one of 
them. 

“IT stopped and watched, smiling to 
myself as I saw No. 36 climb into the 
truck, and disappear beneath the tarpaulin. 
Then I went quietly to the brakesman and 
explained matters. He, the driver of the 
engine, a couple of shunters, and myself 
surrounded the truck, and in a few minutes 
No. 36 found himself brought to bay, with 
the man whom he had thought dead pre- 
senting his rifle within a foot of him. He 
saw the game was over and gave in, and 
that’s the end of the yarn. 

“Yes, of course, he was pretty severely 
punished, but that didn’t compensate me for 
my terrible experience ; and now perhaps you 
don’t wonder why I should give a bit of a 
shudder when an express train passes me in 
the dark !” 


































Glimpses of Nature. 
VIII.—ABIDING CITIES. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


ma) HE papery nests of wasps, as 
iw; I mentioned in the last of 
these essays, are purely tem- 
porary empires: the vespine 
race has “no abiding city 
here”; each summer sees 
the populous homes built afresh from the 
ground ; each winter sees them unpeopled 
and demolished. But with ants, which are 
builders for time, things are quite otherwise. 
The communities of those clever and in- 
telligent little creatures are tolerably per- 
manent ; they go on from year to year, and 
generation to generation, often for very long 
periods together. Lest I weary you un- 
necessarily by a long preamble, however, I 
shall present you with views of one such nest 
at once, outside and inside, in Nos. 1 and 2, 
in order that you may see without delay the 
curious method of their detailed construction. 

The city whose external lineaments are 
shown you in the photograph reproduced in 
No. 1 is actually situated on St. George’s 





I.—A WOOD ANTS’ NEST, EXTERIOR. 





Hill, near Weybridge, just ten feet away from 
the large Scotch fir whose trunk appears on 
the right of the illustration. It is only one 
among many various types of ants’ nests, 
built by different species. From outside, all 
you can see of it is a confused mass of dry 
pine-needles, arranged in a barrow-shaped hill 
or mound, some eight feet across at the base, 
and two feet high. But that is in reality only 
the outwork or top story of the communal 
habitation. Beneath it lies a second layer, six 
inches thick, composed entirely of roots of 
heather and rootlets of fir-trees, all carefully 
stripped clean of bark, and making a dry foun- 
dation for the warm hillock of pine-needles. 
Below this woody layer, again, the ground is 
tunnelled to an unknown depth by long sub- 
terranean galleries, driven right through a 
stratum of solid sandstone. These inner 
galleries extend, not only beneath the hillock, 
but also all round it ; for wherever you step, 
the soil treads soft, and gives beneath your foot 
to a depth of six or eight inches. This illus- 
trative example is a city built 
by our common English Wood 
Ant ; I have had another just 
like it—an insect London— 
under observation for three cr 
four years in a copse on a spur 
of Hind Head, not far from my 
cottage. 

In No. 2 Mr. Enock has 
represented for us, with his 
usual skill, a very small section 
of such a city, “all a-growing 
and a-blowing ”—all engaged 
in the active exercise of its 
everyday functions. How it 
came into being, and how it is 
ruled and peopled, I will tell 
you a little later on; for the 
present I want first to familiarize 
you with the general course of 
its domestic economy in prac- 
tical action. We have here an 
interior view, with one wall re- 
moved, of a tunnel or gallery, 
which runs through the soft 
upper portion of the nest, com- 
posed of pine-needles ; together 
with a small piece of the outer 
surface. An ant, which has 
been out foraging for food, 
approaches one of the mouths 
of the nest. Beneath are three 
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successive floors or stages of the tunnel, with 
excavated chambers, each appropriated to its 
own particular pyrpose. In the upper floor 
of all, we see two groups of minute eggs 
awaiting their hatching. These are the real 
eggs, not the much larger things sold as 
“ants’ eggs” for bird food in London, which 
are really the pup. Four of the eggs have 
just arrived at hatching point; therefore, one 
of the careful nurses 
who look after them 
is seen just in the 
act of bundling them 
over on to stage two, 
which is the floor 
here reserved for 
the nursery of the 
hatched-out grubs or 
larvee. In this second 
stage you see a 
chamber with a 
group of such grubs, 
all hungry and 
greedy, waiting: for 
their nurses to bring 
them food from out- 
side the household. 
Observe the obvious 
expectancy of their 
attitude, with heads 
held up, like that of 
small birds clamour- 
ing eagerly for food 
when their mother 
approaches them 
with a worm or a 
caterpillar. After feeding for some time 
in this legless, grubbish condition, the larva 
turns into a pupa, and incloses itself in a 
cocoon ; one larva has just completed this 
happy transformation, and a watchful nurse 
ant is therefore at this moment engaged in 
carrying it tenderly a stage lower down to the 
floor reserved for the chrysalis condition. 
On the third floor, below, you seea group 
of pupee, lying by in the dark, and awaiting 
their development. The wall of one cocoon 
has here been removed; and within, you 
may catch a glimpse of the imprisoned grub, 
now recently transformed into the adult ant 
pattern. Of course, the nest contains many 
hundreds of such tunnelled galleries, all 
teeming with life, and all made up of several 
distinct chambers. 

Now, how does such a nest begin to be? 
Well, it starts from a queen, or perfect female, 
who sets out with a few others to form a 
colony. This colony soon grows ; but it is 
rather a republic than an Amazon kingdom, 
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INTERIOR; EGGS, GRUBS, AND 
COCOONS, WITH WORKERS ENGAGED IN TENDING THEM. 
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like the hive of bees or the nest of wasps: 
it is composed of several perfect females 
(instead of one queen), numerous imperfect 
females or workers, and a few males, who, as is 
usual among social insects, are very unimport- 
ant and unconsidered creatures. The males 
and females are winged when they first emerge 
from their cocoons ; and they use their wings 
for their marriage flight, which is a recognised 
institution among all 
insect socialists. But 
as soon as the per- 
fect females have 
been safely wedded, 
their wings drop off ; 
or, in cases where 
they do not fall of 
themselves, the 
insects. themselves 
wriggle and pull 
them off with their 
legs in the most 
comic fashion. I 
have sometimes seen 
a dinner-table in 
Jamaica covered by 
a sudden irruption of 
female winged ants 
of tropical species, 
which insisted on 
immolating them- 
selves in the. soup 
and the wine (to the 
advantage of neither 
party), while others 
blackened the table- 
cloth, and devoted themselves to getting rid 
of their wings with unpleasant gyrations. As 
for the males, they are of no further use to 
the community, so they die at once. But the 
mass of the larve develop into imperfect 
females or workers, which are always wingless 
from the very first ; and it is these that form 
the ordinary ants of the everyday observer. 
In many kinds there are also two types of 
neuters : the one type, workers proper, have 
rather large heads and moderate jaws-—they 
are the foragers and builders of the com- 
munity ; the other type, soldiers, have still 
bigger heads and ‘very powerful jaws—it is 
their task to fight in defence of their native 
city. Other differences of less importance 
will come out in the course of our subse- 
quent explanation. 

The winged ants have large and many- 
faceted compound eyes, to aid them in their 
flight abroad; and they have also single 
eyelets’ or oce//i, as in the case of ‘the wasp, 
which seem to be useful to them in finding 
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the way over large areas, as the compound 
eyes are probably designed for nearer and 
But the workers have always 
the true eyes small, and often rudimentary ; 
while the eyelets or oce//i are mostly wanting. 
To put it plainly, they are almost blind. 
The reason for this peculiarity is that walking 
they seem to 
vision with 
them ranks far second to odour as a means of 
‘There can be very little doubt, 
too, that their principal organ of sense resides 
in the antenne, or feelers, which are probably 
Whatever may be 
the perceptive function which these curious 
appendages subserve, however, nobody who 
watched ants closely ever doubts that 
a means of intercom- 
to human 
two ants of the same 
and parley with one 
another by waving and crossing their antenne ; 
information thus 


minuter vision. 


ants do not much need sight ; 
feel and smell their way about ; 


information. 
used in part for smelling. 


has 
they are also used as 
munication, almost 
language. Whenever 
nest meet, they stop 


analogous 


so obvious is it that the 
conveyed makes one 
ant follow another », 
towards a source of ° 
food, or other object 
of interest, which the 
first ant has dis- 
covered, that the pro- 
cess is universally 
described by ant- 
observers as “ talk- 
ing.” 

In No. 3 we get 
an illustration of two 
workers belonging to 
an English species 
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~A CONVERSATION : 


known as the Warrior Ant, from its predatory 
engaged in just such a_ profound 
They are meditating war, 
and discussing a plan of campaign with one 
a slave- 
It isa large red kind, and 
nests of the small 
a mild and docile race, 
large numbers of which it carries off to act 
But it does not steal fully-grown 
Turf Ants ; their habits are formed, and they 
What 
the Warrior Ant wants is raw material which 
can be turned into thoroughly well-trained 
servants. So it merely kills the adult ants which 
Strive to oppose its aggression, and contents 
itself with trundling home to its own nest 
the larve and pupe of the Turf Ants which 
In 
process of time, these grubs and cocoons 
produce full-grown yellow workers, which, 


habits, 
confab together. 
another; for the Warrior Ant is 
making species. 
it makes raids against 
yellow Turf Ant, 


as servants. 


would be useless for such a purpose. 


it has put to flight and vanquished. 
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having never known freedom, can be taught 
by the Warrior Ants to act as nurses and 
housemaids, exactly as if they were living in 
their own proper city. once saw in a 
garden in Algiers a great pitched battle going 
on between slave-makers and the family of 
the future slaves, in which the ground was 
strewn with the corpses of the vanquished ; 
not till the nest of the smaller ants was 
almost exterminated did they retire from the 
unequal contest, and allow the proud invader 
to carry off their brothers and sisters in their 
cocoons, asleep and unconscious. 

The two ants figured in No. 3 are deliberat- 
ing on the chances of such a cocoon-lifting 
expedition. The one to the right has been 
hunting for honey up the stems of vetches, 
and has fallen in by the way with a small nest 
of Turf Ants. Returning post-haste to her 
own home, big with this exciting intelligence, 
she encounters a comrade, to whom she 
communicates in  antenne-language her 
belief that the Turf Ants she has discovered 
are not very numer- 
ous, and her convic- 
tion that they would 
fall an easy prey to a 
well-organized party 
of Warrior raiders. 
The two friends cross 
their antennz as they 
talk, wave them mys- 
teriously about, and 
evidently succeed in 
conveying their re- 
spective views on the 
situation to one 
another. Aftera short 
delay, both return, all agog, to the nest to- 
gether, and rouse the guard with* ‘ntelligence 
of plenty of pupz ready to be plundered. At 
once the city hums alive with bustle and pre- 
paration. Workers run to and fro and com- 
municate orders from head-quarters to one 
another. “ There’s a big slave-hunt on ; sister- 
fighter so-and-so has just brought news of a 
city of Turfites, quite near, and unprotected. 
The doors are open, and she noticed as she 
passed that the sentries looked most lax and 
indifferent. The whole place has apparently 
been demoralized by a recent marriage flight. 
Everybody in our nest is going to the war. 
Come along and help us !” 

Forthwith, they sally out, and make for the 
cit; of the despised yellow Turfites. They fall 
upon it, unexpectedly, and kill the oute1 
sentries. Then the battle begins in earnest. 
Half the Turfites rush out in_ battle 
array, and, banding themselves together, to 


“LET'S GO SLAVE-HUNTING !” 
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make up for their individual small size, 
fall fiercely upon this or that isolated 
Warrior. Occasionally, by dint of ere 
numbers, they beat off the invader with 
heavy loss ; but much more often, the large 
and strong-jawed Warriors win the day, and 
destroy to a worker the opposing forces. 
They crush their adversaries’ heads with 
their vice-like mandibles. Meanwhile, within 
the nest, the other half of the workers—the 
division told off as special nurses — are 
otherwise employed in defending and pro- 
tecting the rising generation. At the first 
alarm, at the first watchword passed with 
waving antenne through the nest, “A 
Warrior host is attacking us!” they hurry to 
the chambers where the cocoons are stored, 
and bear them off in their mouths into the 
recesses of the nest, the lowest and most in- 
accessible of all the chambers. When at 
last the day is lost, the Warriors break in and 
steal all the pupz they can lay their jaws 
upon ; but many survive in the long, dark 
tunnels, with a few devoted workers still left 
to tend and teach them. 

No. 4 shows us the last final stage in such 
a slave-hunt. The big red Warriors have 
won ; the little yellow Turfites have been 
repulsed and defeated with great slaughter. 
The victors are at present engaged in carrying 


captured cocoons to their own nests; there, 
the pupz will hatch out shortly into willing 
slaves, and, never having known any other 
condition, will take it for granted that the 
natural post for small yellow ants is to clean 
and forage and catch food for big red ones. 


A SLAVE-HUNT ,; CONQUERORS CARRYING OFF THE COCOONS OF THE ENEMY. 


Our own Warrior Ants are slave-holders 
which still retain some power of working and 
acting for themselves ; but there are other 
species in which the “peculiar institution ” 
has produced its usual degrading result by 
rendering the slave-owner incapable and 
degenerate, a mere fighting do- nothing. 
Among the Amazon ants, which are very 
confirmed slave-makers, Sir John Lubbock 


found that a great lady, left alone without 
Vol xv.—29. 
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slaves, in the presence of food, did not even 
know how to feed herself ; she was positively 
starving to death in the midst of plenty. Then 
Sir John provided her with a single slave; 
instantly, the industrious little creature set to 
work to clean and arrange her mistress and 
to offer her food. This is a striking illustra- 
tion of the moral truth that slavery is at least 
as demoralizing for the master as for his 
servant. 

No. 5 introduces us to a passing phase in 
a combat of ants—a life-and-death conflict 


5.—PAYING OFF OLD SCORES; A LIFE-AND-DEATH 
CONFLICT. 


between two single antagonists. Ants, indeed, 
are desperate fighters ; the workers and per- 
fectfemales have sometimes stings, like the 
bees and wasps; but in most specics they 
fight by biting with their jaws, which are 
moulded into strong and vice-like nippers or 
pincers. Moreover, they have a gland which 
secretes the same poisonous 
material as that contained in 
the venom-bag of the sting 
among wasps and bees; and 
after the ant has made a hole 
with her jaw in her enemy’s 
armour, she injects into it a 
little of this painful, irritating 
acid, which kills small insects. 
During a battle, ants are all 
most reckless of their own lives ; 
indeed, no ant seems ever to 
consider herself by comparison 
with the interests of the community at large. 
The individual exists for the state alone, and 
sacrifices her life and happiness, automatically 
as it were, on behalf of her city. 

In No. 6 we see an illustration of the 
great muscular strength possessed by ants, 
especially in their gripping jaws or man- 
dibles. Here, two comrades have got hold 
of a dead and rigid prey, which they are 
striving to carry off by main force to the 
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the way over large areas, as the compound 
eyes are probably designed for nearer and 
minuter vision. But the workers have always 
the true eyes small, and often rudimentary ; 
while the eyelets or oce//i are mostly wanting. 
To put it plainly, they are almost blind. 
The reason for this peculiarity is that walking 
ants do not much need sight; they seem to 
feel and smell their way about; vision with 
them ranks far second to odour as a means of 
information. ‘lhere can be very little doubt, 
too, that their principal organ of sense resides 
in the antenne, or feelers, which are probably 
used in part for smelling. Whatever may be 
the perceptive function which these curious 
appendages subserve, however, nobody who 
has watched ants closely ever doubts that 
they are also used as a means of intercom- 
munication, almost analogous to human 
language. Whenever two ants of the same 
nest meet, they stop and parley with one 
another by waving and crossing their antenne ; 
so obvious is it that the information thus 
conveyed makes one 
ant follow another 4, DOES A 
. 4 Bae ; 
towards a source of |) Kg hy: 
food, or other object ‘Hei \ Sy 
of interest, which the a) 
first ant has dis- 
covered, that the pro- 
cess is universally 
described by ant- 
observers as “ talk- 
ing.” 

In No. 3 we get 
an illustration of two 
workers belonging to 
an English species 
known as the Warrior Ant, from its predatory 
habits, engaged in just such a profound 
confab together. They are meditating war, 
and discussing a plan of campaign with one 
another; for the Warrior Ant is a slave- 
making species. It isa large red kind, and 
it makes raids against nests of the small 
yellow Turf Ant, a mild and docile race, 
large numbers of which it carries off to act 
as servants. But it does not steal fully-grown 
Turf Ants ; their habits are formed, and they 
would be useless for such a purpose. What 
the Warrior Ant wants is raw material which 
can be turned into thoroughly well-trained 
servants. So it merely kills the adult ants which 
strive to oppose its aggression, and contents 
itself with trundling home to its own nest 
the larvee and pupe of the Turf Ants which 
it has put to flight and vanquished. In 
process of time, these grubs and cocoons 
produce full-grown yellow workers, which, 
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having never known freedom, can be taught 
by the Warrior Ants to act as nurses and 
housemaids, exactly as if they were living in 
their own proper city. once saw in a 
garden in Algiers a great pitched battle going 
on between slave-makers and the family of 
the future slaves, in which the ground was 
strewn with the corpses of the vanquished ; 
not till the nest of the smaller ants was 
almost exterminated did they retire from the 
unequal contest, and allow the proud invader 
to carry off their brothers and sisters in their 
cocoons, asleep and unconscious. 

The two ants figured in No. 3 are deliberat- 
ing on the chances of such a cocoon-lifting 
expedition. The one to the right has been 
hunting for honey up the stems of vetches, 
and has fallen in by the way with a small nest 
of Turf Ants. Returning post-haste to her 
own home, big with this exciting intelligence, 
she encounters a comrade, to whom she 
communicates in  antenne-language her 
belief that the Turf Ants she has discovered 
are not very numer- 
ous, and her convic- 
tion that they would 
fall an easy prey to a 
well-organized party 
of Warrior raiders. 
The two friends cross 
their antennz as they 
talk, wave them mys- 
teriously about, and 
evidently succeed in 
conveying their re- 
spective views on the 
situation to one 
another. Aftera short 
delay, both return, all agog, to the nest to- 
gether, and rouse the guard with” :ntelligence 
of plenty of pupz ready to be plundered. At 
once the city hums alive with bustle and pre- 
paration. Workers run to and fro and com- 
municate orders from head-quarters to one 
another. “ There’s a big slave-hunt on ; sister- 
fighter so-and-so has just brought news of a 
city of Turfites, quite near, and unprotected. 
The doors are open, and she noticed as she 


passed that the sentries looked most lax and 


indifferent. The whole place has apparently 
been demoralized by a recent marriage flight. 
Everybody in our nest is going to the war. 
Come along and help us !” 

Forthwith, they sally out, and make for the 
cit; of the despised yellow Turfites. They fall 
upon it, unexpectedly, and kill the oute1 
sentries. Then the battle begins in earnest. 
Half the Turfites rush out in_ battle 
array, and, banding themselves together, to 
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make up for their individual small size, 
fall fiercely upon this or that isolated 
Warrior. Occasionally, by dint of imnere 
numbers, they beat off the invader with 
heavy loss ; but much more often, the large 
and strong-jawed Warriors win the day, and 
destroy to a worker the opposing forces. 
They crush their adversaries’ heads with 
their vice-like mandibles. Meanwhile, within 
the nest, the other half of the workers—the 
division told off as special nurses — are 
otherwise employed in defending and _ pro- 
tecting the rising generation. At the first 
alarm, at the first watchword passed with 
waving antennze through the nest, “A 
Warrior host is attacking us!” they hurry to 
the chambers where the cocoons are stored, 
and bear them off in their mouths into the 
recesses of the nest, the lowest and most in- 
accessible of all the chambers. When at 
last the day is lost, the Warriors break in and 
steal all the pupz they can lay their jaws 
upon ; but many survive in the long, dark 
tunnels, with a few devoted workers still left 
to tend and teach them. 

No. 4 shows us the last final stage in such 
a slave-hunt. The big red Warriors have 
won ; the little yellow Turfites have been 
repulsed and defeated with great slaughter. 
The victors are at present engaged in carrying 


captured cocoons to their own nests ; there, 
the pupz will hatch out shortly into willing 
slaves, and, never having known any other 
condition, will take it for granted that the 
natural post for small yellow ants is to clean 
and forage and catch food for big red ones. 


Our own Warrior Ants are slave-holders 
which still retain some power of working and 
acting for themselves ; but there are other 
species in which the “peculiar institution ” 
has produced its usual degrading result by 
rendering the slave-owner incapable and 
degenerate, a mere fighting do- nothing. 
Among the Amazon ants, which are very 
confirmed slave-makers, Sir John Lubbock 


found that a great lady, left alone without 
Vol xv.—29. 
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slaves, in the presence of food, did not even 
know how to feed herself ; she was positively 
starving to death in the midst of plenty. Then 
Sir John provided her with a single slave; 
instantly, the industrious little creature set to 
work to clean and arrange her mistress and 
to offer her food. This is a striking illustra- 
tion of the moral truth that slavery is at least 
as demoralizing for the master as for his 
servant. 

No. 5 introduces us to a passing phase in 
a combat of ants—a life-and-death conflict 


5.—PAVING OFF OLD SCORES; A LIFE-AND-DEATH 
CONFLICT. 


between two single antagonists. Ants, indeed, 
are desperate fighters ; the workers and per- 
fectfemales have sometimes stings, like the 
bees and wasps; but in most specics they 
fight by biting with their jaws, which are 
moulded into strong and vice-like nippers or 
pincers. Moreover, they have a gland which 
secretes the same poisonous 
material as that contained in 
the venom-bag of the sting 
among wasps and bees; and 
after the ant has made a hole 
with her jaw in her enemy’s 
armour, she injects into it a 
little of this painful, irritating 
acid, which kills small insects. 
During a battle, ants are all 
most reckless of their own lives ; 
indeed, no ant seems ever to 
consider herself by comparison 
with the interests of the community at large. 
The individual exists for the state alone, and 
sacrifices her life and happiness, automatically 
as it were, on behalf of her city. 

In No. 6 we see an illustration of the 
great muscular strength possessed by ants, 
especially in their gripping jaws or man- 
dibles. Here, two comrades have got hold 
of a dead and rigid prey, which they are 
striving to carry off by main force to the 
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nest ; for ants are omnivorous. They feed 
off whatever turns up handy; all is fish 
that comes to their net—they seem almost 
indifferent whether what they dine off is 
honey or honeydew, a worm or a beetle, a 
dead bird or a departed lizard. A few 
workers will seize whatever edible object they 
happen to find, and combine to drag it away, 
by pushing and pulling, to the 
underground chambers. In this 
particular case, the two ants began 
by hauling together ; but the lower 
one, giving one good tug with her 
jaws, has succeeded in raising the 
whole carcass aloft, and hoisting 
up her astonished neighbour into 
the air on top of it. It is impos- 
sible to watch a nest of ants at 
work for any length of time with- 
out being the spectator of many 
such comic little episodes. 

I implied above that ants are 
very fond of honey. But plants 
by no means desire their atten- 
tions ; because, being creeping 
creatures, guided mainly by the 
sense of smell, they 
crawl up the stems 
of one species after 
another, indiscrimi- 
nately, and so do no 
good in setting the 
seeds of any particu- 
lar kind of flower. 
To baffle them, ac- 
cordingly, many 
plants cover their 
stems with downward-pointing hairs, which 
prove to the ants as impenetrable an 
obstacle as tropical jungles to the human 
explorer ; while other sorts set various traps 
like lobster-pots on their stalks, to catch and 
imprison the unwelcome visitors. But the wild 
English vetches have a still more curious and 
instructive habit, shared by not a few other 
ingenious plants. ‘They buy off the intruders 
by an organized system of blackmail. Below 
the flowers intended for fertilization by flying 
insects, which flit straight from one blossom 
to another of the same kind, the vetches 
put some arrow-shaped guards or stipules, 
so arranged like barriers on the stem that a 
prying ant cannot easily creep past them. In 
the centre of each stipule, however, the plant 
produces a little black gland, which secretes 
honey. This honey is a bribe to the 
marauding ant; the vetch puts it there in 
order that the insect, finding its progress 
toward the flower blocked, may just stop 


6.—A LONG PULL, AND A STRONG PULL, BUT NOT ALL 
TOGETHER. 


en route and sip this pittance of nectar, 
leaving the richer and more valuable stock 
of honey in the actual blossom to be rifled 
by the bees which are the honoured guests 
and allies of the vetches. Nature is all full 
of such quaint plots and counterplots. One 
example occurs in a South American tree, so 
very remarkable that I cannot pass it by even 
in this hasty notice. 

A certain ant, very 
common in Brazil, 
has the habit of cut- 
ting large round 
pieces out of the 
leaves of trees, which 
it then conveys to its 
nest for the purpose 
of growing fungi 
upon them—in 
human language, 
making tiny mush- 
room-beds. Now, this 
habit is naturally ob- 
noxious to the trees, 
which produce the 
leaves for their own 
advantage, not for 
the sake of leaf-cut- 
ting ants which hack 
and rob them. To 
guard against the 
burglarious leaf-cut- 
ters, accordingly, one 
clever South Ameri- 
can acacia has hit 
upon an_ excellent 
plan of defence. It 
produces curious hollow thorns ; while each 
leaflet has a gland at its base which secretes 
honey. Into these hollow thorns, colonies of 
a small and harmless ant migrate, and take up 
their abode there. They live off the honey at 
the base of the leaflets. They thus acquire a 
vested interest in the acacia tree, which is 
their home and territory ; and whenever 
the leaf-cutting ants attack the acacia, the 
little occupants of the thorns and owners of 
the honey-chambers pour out upon them 
in their thousands, and compel the invaders 
to beat a hasty retreat with heavy losses. 
Thus the cunning tree supplies its insect 
body-guard with board and lodging in return 
for efficient protection against the dreaded 
onslaught of the common enemy. 

And now that I have succeeded, I hope, 
in interesting you a little in the habits of ants, 
I am going to tell you a few facts about their 
structure. That is my dodginess, you see ; 
I knew if I began by giving you details of 
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legs and body and segments, you would 
vote the whole thing dry; but now that you 
understand what sort of objects the ant wants 
to attain, you may be content to examine 
the organs she attains them with. 

In No. 7 you have a portrait of the 
common Garden Ant of England, one of the 





7---THE GARDEN ANT—PORTRAIT OF A WORKER. 


most interesting creatures in the world to 
watch in action. This is a worker specimen ; 
therefore, it has a very big head, with very 
powerful jaws; and when you remember 
that ants work for the most part with the 
head only, you will understand why that 
portion needs to be the most muscular and 
powerful part of the body. A lobster has 
two very strong claws in front, because 
those are his fighting and prey-catching 
organs; the ant’s jaws just answer in 
function to the lobster’s claws, and to our 
hands and arms, and, therefore, they are 
correspondingly big and muscular. Male 
and female ants do not have to dig tunnels, 
to build up chambers, to drag heavy weights 
back to the nest ; therefore, they have smaller 
heads and bigger eyes ; they are adapted only 
for flying and for producing the younger 
generation. The middle 
segments of the body, on 
the contrary, are large and 
powerful in the males and 
females, because they have 
to work the wings; while 
in the workers they are 
smaller, cspecially in one 
segment, because the 
workers are wingless. The 
legs, however, are fairly 
strong, since they need to 
pull and to supply a firm 
footing when the ant is 
tugging hard at some heavy 





8.—HEAD OF GARDEN ANT, WITH EYES, 
ANTENNA, JAWS, AND FEELERS, 
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object. But between the part of the body 
which forms the attachment for the six legs 
and the abdomen, or “tail,” there is a single 
characteristic segment, or stalk, very thin and 
slender, which bears a sort of scale, peculiar 
to the ant family. The side view, with the 
legs removed, enables you to note how 
admirably the ant is adapted for turning 
in almost any direction, and explains 
that extraordinary flexibility of body 
which you must have noticed whenever 
you have watched a troop of ants trying 
to drag a dead insect over a gravel 
path, and surmounting all obstacles with 
clumsy ingenuity. Ants, in short, are 
built for navvies; they are insect engi- 
neers, and they have acquired a form 
exactly adapted to their peculiar habits. 
But why are the worker ants so nearly 
blind? ‘That must surely be a disad- 
vantage to them. Nota bit of it. Ants 
work mainly in dark underground 
passages, where the sense of sight would 
be of little use; and, moreover, like 
all hunting animals, they find smell 
more important as an indicator of food 
in the open than vision. The hound does 
not /ook for the fox—he sniffs and scents 
him. Now, whenever any sense is relatively 
unimportant, an economy may be effected by 
suppressing or curtailing it ; the material that 
would otherwise go to making and repairing 
its organ is more profitably employed on 
some better work elsewhere. Ants are 
obviously descendants of flying ancestors, 
none of which were workers ; and the flying 
males and females possess to this day the 
organs of sight necessary for their habits. 
But in the class of workers it has becn found 
more useful, on the whole, to concentrate 
attention on smell and on strength of jaw 
than on sight and flight : the important point 
is that the worker ant should be able to find 
scattered foodstuffs, and should be strong 
enough to pull them back 
to the city. So, in No. 8, 
you get a front view of 
the head of the common 
Garden Ant; and you will 
see for yourself that its 
eyes, when compared with 
the numerous eyelets and 
large compound organs of 
the wasp, are relatively im- 
perfect ; while its antennz 
are large and fully developed 
appendages. They turn in 
a beautiful ball-and-socket 
joint, which enables them 
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to move freely in every direction. Now, these 
antennz quite clearly serve several most im- 
portant uses in ant life. They are the 
organs of speech in ants, as well as the 
organs of a special sense ; just as, with us 
ourselves, the mouth 
is used equally for 
tasting and talking, 
Darwin said with 
justice, indeed, that, 
considering its size, 
the brain of an ant 
was perhaps the 
most marvellous 
piece of matter in 
the whole universe ; 
and its raw material 
of intelligence is 
apparently supplied it most of all through 
the mysterious antenne. 

No. g is a back view of the same head, 
with the various jaws and mouthpieces ex- 
panded. It shows very well the complicated 
nature of the tongue, the palps, the shield, 
and so forth, and also the powerful nipping 
jaws, with their closely serrated and tooth-like 
edge—these last being the weapons used in 
battle and in repelling the attacks of large 
enemies. It also excellently exhibits the 


complex arrangement of the beautiful jointéd 


antennz, whose movements appear to serve 
the ants in place of language. The black 
spot in the centre of the head above is the 
cut neck, or esophagus. I advise you to 
look closely at the mouth-organs in this micro- 
scopic drawing, and to compare them with 
the corresponding 
parts in the wasp, 
illustrated by Mr. 
Enock in the last 
number. 
Considering 
how important 
the antennz are, 
it will not surprise 
you to learn that 
the clean little ants 
have a special 
instrument, like 
the bees and 
wasps, for keeping 
these useful out- 
growths in proper 
order. The singu- 
lar brush-and- 
comb with which 
they clean them is 
shown in No. 10, 
together with a 


Q—BACK VIEW OF HEAD, WITH JAWS OPEN, AND ORGANS 
EXPANDED, 


10.—THE ANT’S BRUSH-AND-COMB, FOR CLEANING THE ANTENNA. 
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smaller representation of the entire leg on 
which it exists, so as to enable you to see 
where the ant carries it. Ants, indeed, are 
as fond of washing themselves as cats ; and 
when any accident happens to one, such as 
getting smeared with 
honey, you will see 
the little creature 
carefully getting rid 
of the foreign body 
with her hairy legs, 
and paying particu- 
lar attention to her 
precious antenne. 
The mere existence 
of such developed 
brushes is sufficient 
to prove the im- 
mense importance of the organs they clean 
to the bee-and-ant order. 

The life-history of an ant falls into four 
periods or ages: the egg, the grub, the pupa, 
and the perfect insect. The eggs, which are 
very tiny, are white or yellowish, and some- 
what elongated ; those observed by Sir John 
Lubbock, the great authority on ants, have 
taken a month or six weeks to hatch. The 
larve, like the young of bees and wasps, are 
white, legless grubs, narrow towards the head. 
The picture in No. 2, indeed, only imper- 
fectly suggests the constant care with which 
they are tended by the nurses in early life ; 
for they are carried about from room to room 
at different times, apparently to secure the 
exactly proper degree of warmth or moisture ; 
and they are also often assorted in a sliding- 
scale of ages. “It 
is sometimes very 
curious to see 
them in my nests,” 
says Sir John Lub- 
bock, “arranged 
in groups accord- 
ing to size, so that 
they remind one 
of a school divided 
into five or six 
classes.” After a 
longer or shorter 
period of grub- 
hood, which dif- 
fers in length in 
different species, 
they turn into 
pupe, either in a 
cocoon or naked. 
It takes the insects 
three or four 
weeks, in the pupa 
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form, to develop into full-grown ants ; 
and even when they have finished, they 
are as helpless as babies, and could not 
escape from the cocoon but for the kind 
offices of the worker attendants. “It is 
pretty to see the older ants helping 
them to extricate themselves, carefully un- 
folding the legs and smoothing out the 
wings ” of the males and females, “ with truly 
feminine tenderness and delicacy.” This 
utter helplessness of the young ant is very 
interesting for comparison with the case of 
man ; for it is now known that nothing con- 
duces to the final intellectual and moral 
supremacy of a race so much as the need for 
tending and carefully guarding the young ; 
the more complete the dependence of the 
offspring upon their elders, the finer and 
higher the ultimate development. 

Ants are likewise great domesticators of 
various other animals; indeed, they keep many 
more kinds of flocks and herds in confinement 
than we ourselves do. Besides the green-flies, 
which I have already treated in a previous 
paper, and which the ants use as cows, milking 
them for their honey-dew, a large selection of 
beetles and other insects are commonly found 
in ants’ nests. Then there is a funny little 


pallid creature, calied Beckia, an active, 
bustling small thing, remotely resembling a 


minute earwig-larva, which runs in and out 
among the ants in great numbers, keeping 
its antennz always in a state of perpetual 
vibration. The nests also harbour a queer, 
armour-plated white wood-louse, whose long 
Latin-German name I mercifully spare you ; 
and this strange beast toddles about quite 
familiarly among the ants in the galleries. 
Both kinds must have been developed in 
ants’ nests from darker animals; and both 
are blind, from long residence in_ the 
dark underground tunnels which they never 
quit ; their lightness of colour and the dis- 
appearance of their eyes tend alike to show 
that they and their ancestors have resided for 
countless ages in the homes of the ants. 
Yet no ant ever seems to take the slightest 
notice of them. Still, there they are, and the 
ants tolerate their presence ; while an un- 
authorized interloper, as Sir John Lubbock 
remarks, would at once be set upon and 
killed. The accomplished entomologist in 
question suggests that they may perhaps act 
as scavengers, like the wild dogs of Constanti- 
nople or the turkey-buzzard vultures of the 
West Indies and South America. I have some- 
times almost been inclined to suspect, myself, 
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that they may be kept as totems, much as 
human savages domesticate one of their 
revered ancestral animals as an object of 
worship. 

In other cases the relation between the 
ants and their domesticated animals is more 
distinctly economical. For instance, there is 
a blind beetle—most ant-cattle are blind from 
long residence in the tunnels—which has 
actually lost the power of feeding itself; but 
the ants feed it with their own food, and then 
caress it with their antennz, apparently in 
order to make it give forth some pleasant 
secretion. This secretion seems to be poured 
out by a tuft of hairs at the base of the beetle’s 
hard wing-cases ; these tufts of hair the ants 
take into their mouths and lick all over with the 
greatest relish. Some ant tribes even strike 
up an alliance with other ants of a different 
species, whose nest they frequent and whom 
they follow in all their wanderings. Thus, 
there is a very tiny yellow ant, known as 
Stenamma, which takes up its abode in the 
galleries of the much larger Horse Ants and 
Field Ants. When these big friends change 
their quarters to a new nest, as frequently 
happens, the tiny Stenammas accompany 
them, “running about among them,” says 
Sir John Lubbock, “and between their 
legs, tapping them inquisitively with their 
antennez, and even sometimes climbing on 
to their backs, as if for a ride, while the large 
ants seem to take little notice of them. 
They almost seem to be the dogs, or perhaps 
the cats, of the ants.” In yet another case, 
a wee parasitic kind makes its own small 
tunnels in and out among those of a much 
larger species, members of which cannot get 
at the petty robbers, because they are them- 
selves too big to enter the m nute galleries. 
The depredators are, therefore, quite safe, 
and make incursions into the nests of their 
bigger victims, whose larve they carry off and 
devour—‘“‘as if we had small dwarfs, about 
eighteen inches long, harbouring in the walls 
of our houses, and every now and then carry- 
ing off some of our children into their horrid 
dens.” 

When once one begins upon these fasci- 
nating insects, the difficulty is to know when 
to stop. But I have said enough, I hope, to 
suggest to you the extraordinary interest of 
the study of ant life. Even if observed in 
the most amateurish way, it affords one 
opportunities for endless amusing glimpses 
into the politics of a community full of comic 
episodes and tragic dénouements. 








A STory FoR CHILDREN. 


By CANNING 


AO, old fellow,” I said, address- 
ing my dog; “not to-night.” 
Philo dropped his tail, and 
in his expressive eyes ap- 
peared a look of disappoint- 
ment, which made me regret 
my words. I opened the drawer in which I 
keep my heavy boots and my leggings, and 
stood looking at them half-inclined to don 
them, and face, for my dog’s sake, the 
drenching rain. But the brightly - burning 
fire and the easy-chair were magnets too 
powerful for me to overcome ; so the drawer 
was closed, and, instead of heavy boots and 
leather leggings, I donned my comfortable 
carpet slippers. 

“No, old boy,” I repeated, as Philo placed 
his head upon my 
knee, and looked 
appealingly into 
my face, “it is 
too wet for a run 
to-night. Cold, 
wind, hail, and 
snow I can stand 
well enough, but 
a drenching 
drizzle is too 
much for me.” 

Just here, my 
housekeeper en- 
tered the room. 

‘“Was your 
eggs cooked as 
you like, Mr. 
Smith?” she 
asked, in her kind 
but ungram- 
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“They were cooked, as you always cook 
my eggs, Mrs. Jones—perfectly.” 

“You are not going out to-night, 
sir?” 

“ No, it is too wet, and your fire is in such 
admirable condition that—well, the fact is, I 
am lazy to-night.” 

“Ves, I think that must be it,” Mrs. 
Jones replied, “for nothing has kept you in 
before.” 

“Do not light the lamp, Mrs. Jones; I 
would prefer to sit in the firelight. No, 
I am not ill,” I said, answering her look of 
astonishment ; “nor in love; just a little 
drowsy, that is all.” 

Mrs. Jones closed the door (I fancied I 
heard her say, “There must be something the 
matter with him”), and Philo and I and the 
fire were left to ourselves. 


matical way. “ PHILO AND I WERE LEFT TO OURSELVES,” 
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“ A most excellent cooker of eggs, is Mrs. 
J.,” I said to my companion (silent com- 
panions are often the best of company) ; 
“most excellent. Few people can be relied 
upon to always cook one’s eggs properly, but 
Mrs. J. is one of the few.” 

“Eggs! What a lot of eggs you have 
eaten,” an inner voice said to me. “ You 
eat one every morning, sometimes two. You 
must have eaten an egg and a half a day for 
the past thirteen years, without counting those 
you have eaten in puddings and pies.” 

Here my brain set to work at figures, an 
occupation it is accustomed to. Thirteen 
multiplied by three hundred and sixty-five : 
four thousand seven hundred and forty-five. 
Four thousand seven hundred and forty-five 
multiplied by one and a half: seven thousand 
one hundred and seventeen and a half. 

“Seven thousand one hundred and seven- 
teen and a ha/f,” the inner voice repeated, 
chidingly, putting particular stress 
on the “half”; “seven thousand 
one hundred and seventeen and a 
half, and a half.” 

“Did it never strike you,” the 
voice said, after a short interval of 
silence, “did it never strike you 
that each time you cut off the top 
of an egg you killed a chicken ?” 

I said something to the effect 
that the egg was not a chicken 
when it came to my plate. 

*“ Did you never think,” the voice 
continued, solemnly, “did you 
never think of its poor mother?” 

I confessed I had never given 
its mother a thought. 

“Have you no The question was 
interrupted by Philo’s giving a low, long 
growl. 

“What is it, Philo?” Another growl, 
longer and louder than the first. “ He must 
be dreaming,” I thought. Another growl, 
and this time Philo raised his head from my 
knee and looked towards the door. 

“What’s the matter with you, old fellow ? 
Been dreaming?” But Philo was not to be 
thus quieted ; growling in his fier. est way, he 
walked to the door and began to sniff along 
the bottom of it. I rose from my chair and, 
holding Philo by the collar, opened the door, 
when, to my utter astonishment, I saw stand- 
ing upon the cold oilcloth a tiny chicken. 
Philo looked at the downy mite and then at 
me, and said as plainly as his eyes could 
speak, “ You need not hold me; I will not 
harm the little creature.” 

The chicken was not at all frightened of 
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the great dog. Giving a chirp of delight, it 
hopped under Philo’s legs, tripped rapidly up 
to the fireplace, and, much to my amusement, 
perched upon the brass rail of the fender. I 
shut the door, Philo and I taking up our 
positions in front of the fire, and quietly 
watching the tiny bird. 

Presently, however, Philo gave another 
growl, and again sniffed at the bottom of the 
door. 

“Can it be another chicken?” thought I. 
“There must be a brood of them somewhere, 
and yet ’tis a strange time of year to hatch 
chickens.” I openedthe door. Imagine my 
surprise when I saw five chickens, twin 
brothers and sisters of the first, standing in a 
row on the door-mat. 

“Come in, chickens,” I said ; “ make your- 
selves at home.” They required no second 
invitation, but hopped quickly across the 
carpet and joined their friend upon the rail. 

It was an amusing sight, these 
six chickens perched in a row 
on the fender, and it made me 





“STANDING IN A ROW ON THE DOOR-MAT.” 


laugh more heartily than ever a pantomime 
did, or a joke in a funny paper. Philo was 
not less amused than I, but as he could not 
laugh, he satisfied himself with assuming the 
most comical expression of countenance I 
had ever seen him wear. 

Five minutes later, Philo again indicated 
that there were some more chicken visitors 
outside. 

“This is much more than a joke. But let 
me see,” I said, trying to recall my own 
chicken-rearing experiences, “‘a brood usually 
consists of thirteen; at least, that is the 
number when they all hatch out. Well, I 


think the rail will accommodate thirteen.” 
So saying, I opened the door, expecting to 
see seven chicks waiting for 
There were only three. 

“So here you are, little ones,” I said; 
“better late than not at all. Come in, plenty 
of room on the rail.” 


admission. 
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Nine chickens were now perched before 
the fire. 

“I think, Philo, we had better leave the 
door open,” I said ; “those other four chicks 
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Philo had been reared in the country, and 
was used to the sight of chickens, but never 
had he seen so large a brood of them. 
Chickens were above him; chickens were 














“NINE CHICKENS WERE NOW PERCHED BEFORE 
THE FIRE.” 


will be coming presently, and this constant 
getting up is tiring to old bones.” 

I had not been seated many minutes when 
I heard a pattering of tiny feet upon the 
oilcloth. 

“Ah, here they are,” I said, without 
troubling to turn my head. “Come in, 
friends, don’t stand upon ceremony this cold 
night ; we will dispense with an introduction. 
Your brothers and sisters are all here, so 
don’t be afraid. One—two—three—four } 
yes, that makes the thirteen. What, another! 
And another! Sixteen—seventeen— eighteen 


” 


nineteen--twenty ! 
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“WHATEVER CAN THIS MEAN?” 


But they were far too happy and contented 


The pattering increased, as though a whole 
army of chickens was on the march. “ What- 
ever can this mean ?” I asked myself, in blank 
dismay, as chickens by the hundred poured 
into the room. Some hopped upon the chairs 
and the table; others climbed upon the 
mantelpiece and the book-shelves ; while one 
chicken —an impudent youngster—clambered 
to the top of Philo’s head. 


under him ; chickens were standing 
on his tail; and, as I have said, 
a chicken was perched on his head. 

Still the tide of chickens flowed. Philo, 
who now resembled a black rock in a yellow 
sea of chickens, looked helplessly towards me 
for assistance. 

“Poor old Philo,” I said, comfortingly ; 
“good dog. Chickens soon go away.” 

But they didn’t go, nor did they show the 
least inclination to go. “ Perhaps,” I thought, 
“perhaps they will go when their feeding- 
time comes round.” 





to be hungry. Indeed, it was this making 
themselves so much at home in my room 
that made me speak seriously to them. I 
am usually patient and good-tempered, but 
the sight of those chickens, dressing their 
downy feathers and carrying on their private 
conversations, was more than my patience 
and good temper could bear. They had no 





THE 


“MORE THAN A JOKE!” 


consideration for either Philo or me. They 
paid us no respect, nor were they afraid of 
us ; and how is it possible for big things like 
Newfoundland dogs and full-grown men to 
be happy among little things like chickens, 
unless the little things act in a becoming way 
by being respectful and timid ? 

“Chickens,” I said, in a tone of firmness, 
“this is more than a joke. I like a bit of 
fun as well as anybody, but this invasion of 
my room-—my Englishman’s castle—is not 
fun, but downright impudence. I should be 
very sorry to make an unfair use of my great 
strength or of my dog’s sharp teeth, but I 
shall be compelled to do so unless you begin 
to make a move.” 

I expected this speech would have sent 
the chickens pell-mell, helter-skelter out of 


the room, but all it did was to make one of 
Vol, xv —30. 


CHICKENS’ 


. 
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the chickens on the table stretch 
itself to its full height and give a 
tiny crow of defiance. 
A crisis was approaching. 
“Philo,” I said, “growl.” He 
did so, making a rumbling noise 
like distant thunder. 
The chickens paused from their 
various occupations, but only for an 
instant. 
“ Philo,” I said, 
“bark.” He barked, 
and such a bark it 
was! It shook the 
ornaments on the 
mantelpiece, and 
made the fire-irons 
dance a jig upon 
the fender. 
“Another.” He 
gave another, and 
may I never hear 
such a bark again! 
But the chickens 
treated Philo’s exer- 
tions as an_ enter- 
tainment for their 
amusement, some 
of them even going 
the length of ap- 
plauding the _per- 
formance by stamp- 
ing their feet. 
“ Philo,” I said, 
“show your teeth.” 
He showed them 
—all of them — 
making a snapping 
noise to add to the 
effect. But the 
only effect it had upon the chickens was to 
increase the stamping, and create a chorus 
of chirpy laughter. One of the chickens on 
the mantelpiece, excited by’ the exhibition, 
jumped clean on to the crown of my head, 
making its position secure by digging its 
claws into my hair. 
The time had 
another speech. 
“Chickens,” I said, solemnly, “ prepare to 
die. It is a pity to spoil my carpet with 
your blood, because it is a new and a 
costly one, and blood-stains, I am_ told, 
are hard to remove; but it shall never be 
said that Theophilus Smith shrank from 
doing his duty, from carpet considerations. 
No, rather than that should be said, he would 
sacrifice everything he possessed! In order 
to give you the chance of retiring before my 


come for me to make 
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dog and I begin the onslaught, I will take a 
little time in describing our method of attack. 
(Attend, Philo.) We shall commence the 
attack from the rear, first shutting the door 
to cut off all chance of escape in that direc- 
tion. The only exit left you will be the 
chimney, and the way to the chimney is 
through the burning fire. My dog will 
attack the right flank, while I engage the 
left. He will use his teeth, of which, as 
you have seen, he has a particularly good 
set ; my weapon will be that heavy club 
that stands in the corner yonder, a score of 
you dying each time I make a blow. You 
who are not on the floor,” I continued, “shall 
be disposed of differently. It would be 
dangerous to the furniture to use the club in 
your case ; I shall therefore adopt another plan 
—a plan that will be both startling and novel. 
I will not explain it in detail, but will merely 
state that it is a quick and a deadly one. 
When the battle is over, and our honour 
upheld, your bodies will be buried in a deep 
grave, which Philo will have great pleasure in 
making for you. One shall be spared: one 
to tell the tale of his comrades’ fate, and to 
warn all chickens against trifling with men 
and dogs. No one can say that——-” 

But just here my attention was drawn toa 
small black object that was making its way 
into the room. I looked hard at it, and at 
last discovered that it was half a chicken. I 
noticed that the chickens on the floor made 
way for the black visitor, bowing their heads 
to the ground, and looking very humble. 


“T beg your pardon, Sir Fraction,” I said. 
“T imagine, Sir Fraction, that you are the 
—person—no—the—the 3 

“The Commander-in-Chief,” said the 
Fraction, coming to my assistance. 

“Thank you,” I said: “will you be so 
good as to command these chickens to right- 
about-turn-quick-march out of this room? I 
have had as much of their company as I 
desire.” 

“Sir,” replied the Fraction, haughtily, “I 
do not take my instructions from you /” 

The contempt with which he said “you” 
was most amusing. “From whom, then, do 
you take your instructions ?” I asked. 

“Do not question me, sir ; it is not for 
you to address your betters.” So saying, he 
jumped on to my knee, and stared me 
defiantly in the face. 

With one movement of my hand I could 
have swept the Commander-in-Chief into the 
fire, but I merely smiled. The Commander 
was not so polite, but puckered his eyebrow 
with a frown, and glared at me with his one 
eye in a most angry way. 

Turning round, and facing the main body 
of his troops, he cried, “ Fall in !” 

“He is going to drill them,” I said to 
myself ; “ this will be interesting.” 

At the word of command, “ Fall in!” the 
chickens on the floor ranged themselves in 
lines of two deep. 

“ Attention! Form fours!” 





The move- 


ment was not done to the satisfaction of the 
Fraction. 
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“This is some big gun amongst them,” I 
thought ; “I will address his lordship. (Good 
evening,” I said, in my politest way; “I 
imagine you are the chicken——” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” the little creature said, 
with a lordly ~ir, “I am not a chicken—I am 
a fraction.” 


BIG GUN. -aAe 


“ As you were!” he shouted, at the top of 
his voice. “Form fours! Right turn! By 
the right, quick march !” 

The chickens marched across the room, 
keeping step in the grandest style, which was 
the more surprising because there was no 
band to keep them right. 


























“Right about turn!” roared the Com- 
mander. The chickens turned round without 
breaking the line a hair’s breadth. 

“ Halt !” cried the Commander. Instantly 
the moving ranks came to a dead halt. Not 
a single chick in the whole battalion moved 
a muscle an instant after that halt. The 
Fraction was pleased. “Front!” he said. 
“Stand at ease !” 

“ Now,” said the Commander -in - Chief, 
proudly facing me, “what do you think of 
that ?” 

“T think,” said I, “that it was a sight that 
would do the heart of any soldier good. I 
am sorry our Commander-in-Chief has not 
had the opportunity of seeing to what a statc 
of perfection you have brought your troops. 
I shall not fail to tell him the next time I 
smoke a cigar with him.” 

The Fraction bowed, and, turning to his 
army, cried, “ Attention! Number!” 

Clearly and rapidly did the chickens 
respond to the order. ‘“ One—two—three— 
four—five—six—seven —eight — nine—ten— 
twenty —thirty—forty— fifty —sixty— seventy 

eighty — ninety—-one hundred — two 
hundred—three hundred—four hundred— 
five hundred—six hundred—seven hundred— 
eight hundred—nine hundred-—one thousand 

two thousand—three thousand—four thou- 
sand—five thousand—six thousand.” 

At six thousand the numbering ceased, 
much to my relief. 

“Our main body,” said the Fraction, 
addressing me in a quiet, gentlemanly tone, 
“consists of six thousand chickens. Our 
reserve force numbers a little over a thousand.” 

Here he turned towards the chickens on 
the table, the mantelpiece, and the book- 
shelves, and called, in a powerful voice, 
“Reserve! Number!” 


THE CHICKENS PARADE. 


““THE CHICKENS MARCHED ACROSS THE ROOM. 





Equally smartly the reserve numbered 
themselves, the last number being one 
thousand one hundred and fifteen. 

“One thousand one hundred and fifteen,” 
the Commander said to himself, like one 
engaged in a mental calculation; “ that 
cannot be right. Chickens of the reserve,” 
he spoke aloud, “a mistake has been made 
in the numbering. Unless the two chickens 
who have not numbered do so at once, you 
shall all have half an hour’s punishment drill.” 

“One thousand one hundred and sixteen,” 
squeaked the chick on Philo’s head. 

“One thousand one hundred and seven- 
teen,” piped the youngster who had concealed 
himself at the back of my neck. 

“Six thousand of the main body,” said 
the Fraction, bowing politely to me, “and 
one thousand one hundred and seventeen of 
the reserve; a total of seven thousand one 
hundred and seventeen. Adding to this 
your humble servant, who is reckoned asa 
half, you have the grand total of seven 
thousand one hundred and seventeen and 
a half.” 

It was the number of eggs I had eaten ! 

“Are you familiar with the number? 
Ever met with it before?” said the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, looking knowingly at me 
out of his one eye. “Eh?” 

“ Exceedingly probable,” 
lessly. 

“ Well?” said the Fraction. 

“Well,” I replied, “ proceed.” 

“Impudent monster!” said he. “ Apolo- 
gize.” 

“What! To a Fraction? Never! I 
defy thee, and thy troops as well!” 

The Commander-in-Chief was _nettled. 
Turning quickly round, he cried, in a loud 
voice, “ Present arms |” 


I replied, care- 
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To my utter astonishment (for I had not 
the least idea the chickens were armed), each 
chick presented a tiny rifle of the latest and 
most deadly pattern. 

The Fraction faced me again and repeated 
his former question : “Well?” 

“ Bucket,” I replied. 

The Fraction’s eye glittered with rage. 
“ Ready !” he cried. 

In less time than it takes to tell, six 
thousand cartridges were placed in position. 

“Present!” Six thousand rifle-barrels 
were directed at my head. 

The Commander, as though to give me a 
last chance to apologize, addressed me as 
before : “ Well?” 

“Ves,” I said, “I have seen the well at 
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“Man,” hissed the Fraction, in a frenzy, 
“do you wish to die?” 

“Well, really,” I replied, “that is rather 
an important question to settle off-hand. I 
will consider the matter, and let you have an 
answer in due course, as we say in business.” 

“Man,” said the Commander, quite 
furiously for half a chicken, “six thousand 
loaded rifles are at this instant directed at 
you. I have but to give the word, and you 
are riddled through and through with six 
thousand bullets.” 

“Well?” I said, using the Fraction’s word. 

“Shall I give that word ?” 

“Please yourself, my dear sir—do not 
consider me in the least ; besides, you do 
not take your instructions from me.” 
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“MAN, DO YOU WISH TO DIE?” 


Carisbrooke Castle, and the donkey in the 
wheel. It is a big donkey to work that 
wheel all the day long, but it is not such a 
big donkey as you are, Sir Fraction, if you 
think I am afraid of you or your fledglings.” 

“Well?” repeated the Fraction, angrily. 

“Bxactly,” I replied; “the wheel is 
attached to a rope, and the rope to a bucket, 
and as the wheel goes round the bucket 
comes up.” 

“ Well?” 

“1 think a photograph will show you more 
clearly what I mean.” I was in the act of 
reaching for my photograph album, when I 
felt a sharp prick in the cheek. It was from 


the point of the Fraction’s sword, which 
needle-like weepon he was now flourishing in 
a threatening way around his head. 


The Fraction, muttering “ Vengeance!” 
turned sharply round on his one leg, and I 
saw plainly enough that he was about to give 
the word that would end my fate. 

“ Britons never shall be slaves !” I shouted. 
“England expects that every man and dog 
this day shall do his duty! Three cheers 
for the roast beef of Old England! On, 
Stanley, on! Charge, Chester, charge ! 
Philo for ever! God save the Queen! 
Hurrah !” 

The Fraction waited until I had finished. 

“ Fire!” 

A noise like the pealing of thunder followed 
close upon the word. I started—gasped— 
awoke ! 

The fire was out, but Philo’s noble head 
still lay upon my knee 
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Curtostties. 





[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


CYCLING MADE EASY. 

The rider of this tricycle is an ingenious person who 
obviously doesn’t care much for violent exertion. The 
machine is a really good one, and is independent of the 
sails. The photo. was sent in by Mr. G. H. Hanson, 
of 59, Windsor Road, Southport, Lanes. “ The gentle- 
man in command,” writes Mr. Hanson, “‘can, with a 
favourable wind, cover the ground at the rate of about 
twelve knots an hour—of course, using his pedals also. 





Photo. by Wiles, Southport 

The photo. ‘was taken some years ago, before scorching 
became a crime in the eyes of all classes. As the 
rider shot through the streets in a high wind, he 
caused quite as much commotion among the inhabi- 
tants as though these latter were South Sea Islanders, 
instead of staid English citizens, used to motor-cars 
and other eccentric modes of travelling.” 


A FISH LEAPING UP 
A FALL. 


This curious photo- 
graph was taken and 
sent in by the Rev. 
W. W. Bolton, M.A., 
of 2311, Union Street, 
San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Mr. 
Bolton assures us that 
scores of plates were 
tried in vain before 
finally a fish was 
caught, and ‘‘snapped” 
successfully. The log 
seen in the photo. is a 
common feature of the 
running streams of the 
‘“Wild West.” The 
torrential nature of the 
stream is extremely 
well indicated in the 
photo. The fish which 
was photographed so 
successfully in the 
turbulent stream was in 
the act of leaping up a 
fall when it was taken 
by the photographer. 








A TREE TIED IN A KNOT. 

It is to Mr. Aubrey Colquhoun that we are indebted 
for a photograph of the extremely remarkable natural 
curiosity which is next reproduced. Mr. Colquhoun 
writes: ‘* I have a tree in my garden which has tied 
itself into a knot in its growth ; the knot is more than 
I2in. in circumference.” No doubt some years ago 
this branch, at that time a mere twig, got twisted or 
knotted in some way, and was never afterwards 
disturbed, the result being that in time it became 
impossible to untie this curious knot. This remarkable 
growth does not interfere with the vitality of the tree. 
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From a Photo. by) 


Here is a very extraordinary photo- 
graph, for which we are indebted to 
Doktor Didichen, of Rotvald, Levan- 
ger, Trondhjem, Norway. The worthy 
doctor sends us the following informa- 
tion: “* The town of Levanger was 
utterly destroyed by fire in May, 1897. 
Out of 120 houses, only about twenty— 
and they of the very smallest—were 
left standing. The unfortunate inhabi- 
tants were compelled to use tents as 
dwelling-places until such time as the 
town could be rebuilt. Some of these 
tents are seen in the photo.” When 
this photo, was taken, the ruins were 
still smoking. The ruins, by the way, 
presented a very curious appearance, 
mainly by reason of the fact that most 
of the chimneys were left standing, 
whilst the houses to which they be- 
longed were utterly destroyed. 


“ALL THE SAME DOG.” 

Mr. Ernest C. Jeffery, of 5, Picca- 
dilly, Bradford, writes as follows: 
** Having seen among the ‘ Curiosities’ 
in your November number a_ result 
arising from two photographs having 
been taken on the same negative, I now send you a 
print of the result of three photos. quite accidentally 
taken in the very same way. The photos. taken were 
in the first place really portraits of individuals, only 
the dog chanced to be at the person’s feet in each 
case. The figures, however, have disappeared in the 
background whilst the dog has remained. Some time 
elapsed between the taking of the first and second 
photographs, and in each case after taking the photo. 
the camera was taken away altogether. When at 
length a plate was developed, the result was what you 
see in the reproduction.” 








CURIOUS REMAINS OF A BURNT-OUT TOWN, 


INTERIOR OF THE COBWEB PALACE. 

The photo. here shown is a view of the interior of 
Warner’s Cobweb Palace in San Francisco. The cob- 
webs on the ceiling represent the accumulation of 
forty-two years. The house was built in the year 
1856, and the ceiling has never been touched since 
that time. The place is now a curiosity shop, and 
enjoys much notoriety, It is, however, about to be 
pulled down—the inevitable fate of interesting old 
places. We are indebted for the use of the photo. 
to Mr. Frank S. Shaw, 93, Toothill Road, Lough- 
borough. 





CURIOSITIES. 


Sag 


Hold the above curiosity some little distance away 
from you, and a really beautiful picture of a woodland 
scene will, so to speak, grow upon you. And yet, 
the origin of this work of art is humble, not to 
say even ominous. ‘‘ Requiring a piece of black 
paper,” writes Mr., Gilbert S. Yeoman, of 49, 
Penn Road Villas, Holloway, N., ‘“‘I inked a 
piece of white paper all over, and then on . blotting 
it this picture was 
quite accidentally 
produced. . It has not 
been touched up in 
any way. 

OFF TO KLONDIKE. 
This photo. was sent 
to us by Mr. M. D. 
Haas, of 80, South tst 
Street, San José, Cali- 
fornia. It shows an 
ld man—quite a local 
celebrity—in full 
Klondike marching 
order. Provisions and 
every other requisite 
are packed in the back 
of the light trap, which 
vehicle would have to 
be disposed of at Dyea, 
vhere the miners may 
be said to commence 
the ascent of the Chil- 

t Pass. It will be 
noticed that the old 
man’s mule carries a 
I k saddle. 
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A REMARKABLE SPEAKING-TRUMPET. 
Photo. sent in by Mrs. Echalaz, of Willoughton 
Vicarage, Lincoln, and taken by Miss Stead, of 
Waterloo, Liverpcol. This interesting relic is now 


in the possession of the vicar and churchwardens. It 
is an antique tin speaking-trumpet, formerly used to 
summon labourers home to meals, or to send messages 


. itn ts ne a rs Ee 


to the men in the fields. By means of this trumpet 
the natural voice is clearly heard at a distance of one 
mile. The trumpet is 5ft. 8in. long, and probably 
two or three centuries old. 
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PLIABLE GLASS PLATES. 

These things represent four extremely curious plates of 
spun plaited glass, the workmanship heing Chinese. They 
are all of different colours—red, green, blue, and yellow ; and 
the strange thing about them is that although they are made 
of glass, one can bend them backwards and forwards almost 
as though they were putty or pliable clay. They require to be 
handled carefully, however, otherwise they are apt to cut one’s 
hand. We are indebted for the photo. to Mr. H. M. Main, 
of Blair Lodge, Polmont, Stirling, N.B. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CURIO. 


Sent in by Mr. Max Liebich, of 
22, St. John Street, Montreal, 
Canada. If you turn the photo. 
upside down, and hold it a little 
way from you, the inverted form of 
the child appears as a_ perfect 
human skull. Mr. Liebich took 
this snap-shot in his garden, the 
child being one of his own little 
girls. 


A MOUSE’S STRANGE FATE. 

Messrs. Warburg, Dymond, and 
Co., engineers and contractors, of 
3, Prince’s Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., send the accompany- 
ing photo. and description : ** Our 
firm was called in to test the 
electrical arrangements of a large 
West-end club. We found a bad 
leak to earth. This was caused 
by a mouse having eaten away the 
casing, and also the rubber insula 
tion of the wire. When the casing was pulled out EMPTYING THE PAIL. 
from behind a brick wall, the dead mouse was found This is probably one of the most successful instan- 
across both wires, having apparently met his death taneous photos. ever taken. It shows a man throwing 
by the approved form of American electrocution.” water from a_ pail. He did not know he was 
being photographed, 
and when he saw the 
original of our re- 
production, he was 
greatly surprised to 
know that he had 
raised his hands 
above his head. It 
is evident from the 
photograph that a 
sharp, jerky move- 
ment must have been 
imparted to the water 
as it left the pail. So 
rapid was the actual 
taking of the photo. 
that even the water 
which left the pail 
first had not had time 
to reach the earth. 


Prom a Photo. by A. Simon, East Dulwich, S.E. 























“ THE DUKE GOT UPON THE WINDOW-SILL, AND THE NEXT INSTANT 
DISAPPEARED INTO SPACE.” 


(See page 253.) 





